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Gommittees for 1910 

The President announces the appointment of the following 
Standing and Special Q>nunittees, I9I0-I9II: 

Standing Gommitteen 

Committee on Legislation 

Theo. Ricksecker, Chairman^ New York 

Alfred G. Wright. Philadelphia 

James E. Davis, Detroit 

J. Clifton Buck, Philadelphia 

Henry Dalley, New York 

Wm. a. Bradley, New York 

Committee on Membership 

Donald Wilson, Chairman^ New York 

F. S. Hyatt New York 

Wm. E. Swindell, New York 

A. J. HiLBERT, Milwaukee 

Geo. F. Merrell, Chicago 

F. M. Carpenter, New York 

, Committee on Resolutions 

Wm. a. Bradley, Chairman. New York 

James E. Davis. Detr<Nt 

E. H. Burr New York 

Committee on Entertainment 

Burton T. Bush, Chairman New York 

James M. Montgomery, New York 

Martin H. Day, New York 

Carl L. Vietor, New York 

Paul Harrison, New York 

Committee on Freight and Transportation 

Including Parcels Post 

Fred'k F. Ingram, Chamnan. . . . . . Detroit 

Wm. Rieger, San Francisco 

Joseph A. Brohel, New York 

F. K. WooDWORTH, Rochest^ 

S. S. West Cleveland 

Wm. Ungerer, New York 
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Committee on Trade Interests 

Wilbur H. Hyde, Chairman Clevdand 

Monroe P. Lind, Philadelphia 

Oscar B. Spiehler. Rochester 

Justin E. Smith Detroit 

Clayton Rockhill, New York 

Committee on Fraternal Relations 

A. D. Henderson, Chairman, New York 

A. M. Spiehler, Rochester 

F. E. Watermeyer, New York 

G. A. Pfeiffer St Louis 

D. W. Hutchinson. New York 

Committee on Importations and Undervaluations 

George Hall, Chairman, Boston 

G. B. Merner St Lx>uis 

F. K. Stearns, Detroit 

Arthur E. Jenks, New York 

John Blocks Chicago 

Speoial Gommittees 

Committee to Report on Plan for Ready Relief Fund. 

A. D. Henderson, Chairman, ....... New York 

Theo. Ricksecker, New York 

Edw. V. KiLLEEN New York 

Wm. E. Swindell New York 

E. M. Dalley, New York 

Special Finance Committee 

A. B. Calisher, Treasurer, New York 

Wm. a. Bradley New York 

Frank B. Marsh, New York 

Committee on Campaign of Education 

D. H. McCONNELL, Chairman, New York 

A. D. Henderson, Secretary New York 

Theo. Ricksecker, New York 

James E. Davis, Detr<Nt 

Richard Hudnut, New York 

Wm. a. Bradley, New York 

F. M. Carpenter New York 

C. W. Jennings Grand Rapids 
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Secretary's Foreword 

f ■ iHE Sixteenth Annual Meeting of our Association was 
fc marked by a very good attendance and the earnest 
fK consideration o{ a number o{ subjects exceedingly im- 
portant to the Manufacturing Perfumer. The report 
ol the Committee on Campaign of Education urging concerted 
action on some plan for increasing the consumption of American 
perfumes is particularly important 

Your Secretary has followed the plan of his predecessor 
in eliminating much of the formal and passing debate, and has also 
grouped the reports and debates together under subject headings* 

The excellent addresses delivered during the meeting and at 
the banquet have been printed in full or in abstract 

As the report clearly shows, the splendid work of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation has resulted in a yearly saving to our 
members many times in excess of the cost of life long member- 
ship. It is not always that such definite money saving results 
can be pointed out; but it must be admitted that the far reaching 
advantages of co-operation and fellowship will in many ways work 
to the good of every member — active and associate. 

Respectfully submitted, 

New York, April, 1910 Edwin Ross, Secretary 
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Members in Attendance at the Sixteenth 

Annual Meeting of the Manafactaring 

Perfamers' Association 

New York City, April 19, 20 and 21, 1910 

Abraham & Strauss ..... New York 

Joicplti H. BroheL 

Babcock. A. P. . . . New York 

Lewis El. K. White. 

Blocki, John & Son . • • . • Chicago 

John Blocki. 

Bradley & Son. D. R New York 

Wm. A. Bradley. 
Calish^ & G>. • • • • . New York 

A. B. Calish^, 
Lundborg Q>. ....... New York 

Thos. J. Coffin, W. Cromwell Price. 

Colgate & Co. New York 

W. T. HaAaway. 
Goetting & Co. ...... New York 

David H. McConnell, Alexander D. Henderson. 
Janson-Jenks Co. . . New York 

A. E. Jenks 

Hilbert & Co.. A. J. Milwaukee 

A. J. Hilbert 
Hudnut. Richard ...... New York 

Edwin Ross. 
Ingram & Co.. F. F. . . . . Detroit, Mich. 

F. F. Ingram. 
Jennings Co.. The .... Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. W. Jennings. 

Lazell. Dalley & Co New York 

Henry Dalley, E. M. Dalley, F. N. Carpenter. A. F. Knowlet. 

Lorenz Co. New York 

George Lorenz. 

Macy & Co.. R. H New York 

Joseph H. Brohel. 
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Michigan Dnic Co. ... . Detroit, Micfa. 

James E. Davit. 
Pfeitfer Chemical Ca . • .St Louit, Mo. 

G, A. Pfeiffer. 
Rickseck^ Co., The Theo.. . . New York 

Theo. Ricksecker, Frank B. Marsh. 
Rieger & Co. ...... San Francisco 

Paul Rieger. 
Royce Co., The Abner .... Cleveland, Ohio 

S. S. West, W. H. Hyde. 
Selick, C. H. . . . . .New York 

George SeHck. 
Smith, Kline & French Co., The . Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Clifton Buck. 
Spiehl^, Inc., AdoI[A .... Rocbester, N. Y. 

A. M. Spidiler, Oscar B. Spidiler. 
Steams & Co., Frederick .... Detroit, Midi. 

WiUard OUiger. 
United Perfume Co. .... Boston, Mass. 

GecNTge Hall. 
Warner & Co., William R. . . . Philadelphia 

Alfred a Wright 
Wrisley Co., Allen B. .... Chicago 

George F. MerrelL 

Aiflooiate Members 

Bomeisler, Carl • • • . . New York 

Carl Bomeisler, O. SoncSielm. 
Brass Goods Mfg. Co. . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 

F. S. Hyatt 
Buedingen Box & Label Co. . . Rochester, N. Y. 

Ferdinand B. Buedingen, W. S. Addison, W. H. Green. 
Bush & Co., W. J. ... . New York 

C. Blair Leighton. 
Chiris, Antoine ..... Grasse, France 

C. G. Euler, Burton T. Bush. 
M. Naef & Co. ...... Geneva., Switz. 

W. G. Ungerer. 
Dupont Justin Argenteuil (S. & O.) France 

Eldwin H. Burr. 
Fox & Sons, H. C. . . . Hnladelphia, Pa. 

Florence Fox, George N. Hanna. 
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Fritzsche Brothers ..... New York 

R, F. Fitch^. 
Grossmith. T. H. . . . New York 

T. H. Grossmith. 
Heine & Q>. . New York 

P. Schulze-Beerge, Jr., F. E. Toennies. 
Hutchinson, D. W. . . New York 

D. W. Hutchinson. 
Innis, Speeden & G>. ..... New York 

M. Speeden. W. W. DeFrees. 
Jeancard Flk & G>. .... Cannes, France 

W. G. Ungerer. 
Lueders & G>., George .... New York 

George Lueders, Edw, V. Killeen, Ferdinand Weber. 
Maschmey^, Jr., August . Amsterdam, Holland 

August Maschmeyer, Jr., L. A. Van Dyk. 
Metal Package G>. .... Brookljm, N. Y. 

H. O. Hyatt. F. S. Hyatt. 

Muhethaler G>., The Nyon, Switz., & Grasse, France 

Donald Wilson. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. . • New York 

C J. A. Fitzsimmcms, C H. Alk^, F. D. Hoyt, Jr. 
Roure-Bertrand Fils . Grasse (A. M.) France 

Eldwin H. Burr. 
Stemmler & Ca, T. W. . New York 

T. W. Stemmler, Jr. 
Swindell Bros. ..... Baltimore, Md. 

H. O. Brawner, W. El. Swindell. 
Synfieur Scientific Laboratories . MontioeUo, N. Y. 

Alois Von Isakovois. 
Ungerer & Co. ..... New York 

W. G. Ungorer, F. H. Ungerer. 

Van Dyk & Co. New York 

L. A. Van Dyk. 
Waring Co., Vechten ..... New York 

Vechtea Waring. 
Walerbiary Paper Box Co., The Waterbury, O. 

Frederick L. Butz. 
Whittakcr, W. H, ..... New York 

S. H. Clark. 

Young Ca, Richard .... New York 

James M. Montgomery. 
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Report of tbe ProoeediB|(B of 

The Manuf actaring Perfumers' Association 

of tbe Dnitecl Statei 

at tbe Sixteentb Animal Meetinit 

[In the Rooms of the Drug and Chemical Club of New York, on 
the Nineteenth, TwerUkth and Twentyrfint days of April 1910.] 

First SeMion: 

Afternoon of Tuesday, April 19. 1910. 

The Pre^dent, Mr. J. Clifton Buck, of Philadelphia, 
called the meeting to order at 2:15 o'clock, and there being 
a quorum present, announced the fonnal opening of the Six- 
teenth Annual Convention. 

The Secretary then called the roll of the active and asso- 
ciate members, noting those who were represented at the meet- 
ing, and requested that every member register in the roll book. 
The Secretary having already forwarded the Book of Pro- 
ceedings, containing the report of the Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was upon 
motion dispensed with. 

The Report of the Committee on Membership, Mr. 
Edwin H. Burr, of New York, Chairman, was presented 
and referred to the Committee on Resolutions as usual. [This 
report is printed in another part of this book with reports of 
all the officers and committees, together with recommenda- 
tions of Committee on Resolutions and report of discussions 
and final action thereon.] 

President Buck then read his Annual Address which 
was refened to the Committee on Resolutions as usual. [It 
is printed in full on page 52. 
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Proftram of Bntertainmeiit 

Mr. James M. Montgomery, of New York, announced 
the program of entertainment, which was as follows: 

Tuesday Evenings April 19. 

Theatre party at the Gaiety Theatre to see "The For- 
tune Hunter.** This was followed immediately after by a 
theatre supper at the Hotel Astor with entertainment by Mrs. 
Anna Louise David, considered one of the finest harpists in 
the country, and Miss Anna Campbell Hussey. formerly of 
Boston, a leading contralto soloist. These artists were fol- 
lowed by Mr. Walter David, humorist and impersonator. 
Beautiful souvenirs were provided for the ladies. 

Wednesday Evening, April 20. •. 

No fixed program, the evening being left open for mu- 
tual courtesies. 

Thursday Evening, April 21. 

Banquet at Hotel Plaza, addressed by Hon. Leslie M. 
Shaw. Hon. Edward M. Bassett. Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
and Professor Charles F. Chandler. The addresses are 
printed elsewhere in the Report of the Banquet. A special 
Quartette with the singing of popular songs by the members 
added to the enthusiasm. 

Friday Afternoon, April 22. 

Golf Tournament at the Links of the Montclair Golf 
Club, arranged through the courtesy of Mr. Bush. 

Mr. W. T. Hathaway, the Secretary, presented his re- 
port [See page 82.] At the conclusion of the report refer- 
ring to the deceased members, he said: **I might add that ap- 
propriate notices of the death of Mr. Kline and Mr. Spiehler 
were recorded in the Philadelphia and Rochester papers, as 
well as in the various trade papers. 

Treasurer Marsh then read his report which as customary 
was referred to an Auditing Committee consisting of Mr. Dal- 
ley and Mr. Wriest 
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The President called attention to the decrease in expenses* 
compared with last year, of $1,500, and net increase in bank 
balance, compared with last year, $3 1 5, and congratulated the 
members upon having such an efficient treasurer. 

The Executive Board, Mr. D. H. McConnell, Chair- 
man, then presented its report, which following the usual 
course, was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

The Committees presented their reports, which in 
accordance with usual procedure, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, whose reports thereon with discussion 
are published in another part o{ this book. 

Upon motion the meeting then adjourned until two o'clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 20, 1910. 

Secw>nd Session: 

Wednesday Afternoon, April 20, 1910. 

The President called the meeting to order at 2 :20 o'clock. 

Secretary Hathaway read a commimication with refer- 
ence to a change in the By-Laws, which, upon motion was ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

The President: — ^We have with us this afternoon 
the Vice-President of the Sheldon Scientific School of Sales- 
manship, Mr. James D. Kenyon, who has been invited to 
appear before us. Mr. Kenyon made some remarks before 
our sales force, the Smith, Kline & French Company in Phila- 
delphia, and he interested us to such an extent that I felt we 
should have him appear before this Association. Mr. Davis, 
two years ago wrote a splendid article on salesmanship, which 
led to the thought that we might delve farther into the subject. 
I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Kenyon. 
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The Science of Business BniUing 

Abstract of AddrtsM by Mr, James D. Kenyon 

I consider it an honor and privilege to talk to gentlemen 
who represent the great work in which you are engaged. It 
is a delightful thing to be in a business which adds so much 
to the pleasantness of life, and I believe that such an occupa- 
tion should react on you and make your business a pleasurable 
one to be in. 

I do not want you to suppose that I know all about this 
subject of salesmanship. What I have to say is not so much 
which I have gathered from my own field of experience, but 
rather the results of the research made by the institution with 
which I am connected. There is unlimited opportunity today 
for the development of business, but it will only come as men 
understand and apply the true principles of business building. 
We understand that every effect has a cause, and by imder- 
standing the principle, we can go after the cause, and anti- 
cipate an effect. If we could get at the experiences of you 
gentlemen here, and classify them, we would have a very fair 
basis for a scientific arrangement of your business. If any of 
you men would reduce your business experiences to certain 
laws and principles, you would get something worth while. 
Our work has been to do that, for the business man. We 
have studied men and institutions. From the knowledge 
gleaned we have evolved the science of business building, a 
science of vital importance to every business man. 

Here Mr. Kenyon drew an interesting diagram on the 
blackboard to illustrate his idea of the analysis of a business 
institution emphasizing the following points: 

1. That the success of any business rests upon the suc- 
cess of its selling department. 

2. That everyone employed in a business from porter to 
president, actually take part in consummating a sale, and that 
every business institution is a composite salesman. 
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3. That no sale is complete till the goods are received 
and paid for, and that the man on the road only starts the sale. 

4. And it is never a buaness building proposition unless 
satisfaction to everyone enters in. 

Four Departments of Business. 

In passing Mr. Kenyon said: Let us consider what an 
executive must be. He must be not only a man who can guide 
and direct the people who are taking care of his business; he 
must be a man of prophetic vision, because there is infinitely 
more in building the business than in getting it, and a man 
must look to the future, or he will soon be out distanced. The 
man who can plan for a year is a general; the man who can 
plan for a life time is a genius; and the man who plans for 
generations is a seer, a prophet. Today, as a result of the 
utilization of nearly all of the sciences, die production end of 
business is in a very advanced condition. In all departments, 
system has come in to assist, and the work of many individuals 
is today being done by one. 

Salesmanship. 

The first great step of the selling department was the 
utilization of advertising salesmanship by the written method. 
It is a modem invention, the importance of which is just be- 
ginning to be realized. Like all new things it has been ter- 
ribly abused and much money has been wasted, which is due 
more than anything else to the fact that the men creating 
advertising did not imderstand the fundamental principles of 
salesmanship, and consequently the majority of advertising 
expenditures did not bring the results they should. In recent 
years there has been great improvement in the methods of 
handling salesmen. While it is true that the salesman is bom, 
he is also made — ^you never saw one that was not made, but 
the making process has sometimes been very crude. There 
are unlimited opportunities for the extension of business by hav- 
ing men who come in contact with the public understand the 
real, fundamental principles of business getting and building. 
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Service. 
If an institution, as a whole, makes good in a big way, 
the composite salesmanship is good, and the service must be 
good. The only excuse you have for being in business is be- 
cause you can serve the public. Now, if everyone in the insti- 
tution understands that he is in business to serve the public, 
and imderstands that he profits most who serves best, you have 
a foundation principle on which to build the business. 

Satisfaction. 

If the service is good, then satisfaction comes in, and when 
satisfaction comes in you build the business. Advertising is 
a necessary part of salesmanship, but the greatest advertise- 
ment in the world is the wagging tongue of the satisfied cus- 
tomer — ^it is the repeaters; the reorders that coimt. If there 
be true Salesmanship and Service, then there results Satisfac- 
tion and Success. 

The Pyramid of Trade. 

In building a business it is necessary to have — Perma- 
nent Profitable Patrons. The matter of permanency is the 
most important, and can only be secured with satisfactory ser- 
vice, which leads to success. 

Confidence. 
What supports the permanent, profitable patron? One 
great fundamental law, the law of confidence. Confidence 
must permeate the whole fabric of the business. The volume 
of your business is exactly in proportion to the amoimt of con- 
fidence you inspire in the buying public, and will grow in pro- 
portion to the amoimt of that confidence. The business will 
not rise any higher or develop to any greater extent, than 
does the character of the men connected with it. Confidence 
does the character of the men connected with it. The Sales- 
man must inspire confidence in the firm, in the goods, in him- 
self. 

Personality^. 
We all know that business success is based very largely 
upon personal contact with the public. One man will take a 
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line of samples and go out into a certain territory and see a 
certain number of people and will secure a thousand dollars* 
worth of business in a given length of time — another man with 
the same line of samples, same prices, et cetera, goes over the 
same territory, sees tfie same people, and only gets one hun- 
dred dollars* worth of business. One man inspired confidence, 
and the other did not. I say to you, if we inspire complete 
confidence, we will get all of a man*s business that we should 
have. That word "personality** is a very vital thing in con- 
sidering salesmanship and building business. What is per- 
sonality? Some men seem to think it is nothing but a pretty 
face and good clothes. Some people think that personality is 
only a question of morals. A man may have these qualities, 
and yet not have any backbone, or fight in him, and my obser- 
vation leads me to believe that a man requires a pretty stitf 
backbone in business today. But what is personality? Per- 
sonality is a state of mental and physical development, as re- 
flected in a man's face, words and actions, and a man who has 
the key to the study of human nature can read it there, because 
what has been written can be read. Is it not true, then, that 
personality depends upon mind and body, and that true per- 
sonality will inspire confidence, and through confidence we get 
permanent profitable patrons, through which the institution 
makes a success. Is it not then an important problem that we 
consider the importance of the development of mind and body? 
Yes, but how can it be done? Everybody has a mind, and 
everybody has a body, but, you may say, we have to go 
through life just as we have them now. If you gentlemen 
went through life just as you were a few years ago, you 
would not be where you are today. You are where you are 
today, because to some extent you developed these two things. 
— ^mind and body. 

There is no problem so important to business men today 
as the study of the development of man, mentally and phy- 
sically. How can it be done? Through the process of true 
education. 
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True Education. 

The word "educo" means "draw out/* or "lead out/* 
and to educate means to lead out or develop the particular 
forces or success qualities that are in each incfividual. There 
are only two ways in which that can be done — one is to nourish 
them, and the other to use them. Use the mind and body 
properly, exercise them properly, and you become educated 
as a result. Every man can do this right along every day, 
imtil he simply gets the habit of doing it, and then he grows 
rapidly. 

Salesmanship Defined. 

If you find a man who is being properly educated all 
the time, the natural result is that he possesses the Power to 
Persuade People. When he acquires specific knowledge of 
certain kinds along certain lines, in regard to business, he 
develops the Power to Persuade Plenty of People to Pur- 
chase at a Profit that which he has to sell, and there you 
have the definition of salesmanship — the foundation of a busi- 
ness. This is a Pod of Peas^ the Porver to Persuade Plenty 
of People to Purchase at a Profit. If you leave out the last 
P in the Pod, it is not salesmanship, because you must have an 
element of profit — because any one can give away goods, or 
make prices or terms to suit the other fellow. 

Order Takers and Salesmen. 
One of the leading wholesale merchants in Chicago was 
asked how many salesmen he had. He said three. Being 
surprised at this statement, he was told that it was under- 
stood he had a hundred men. He said he had, but that about 
ninety-seven of the men were order-takers, out on semi-annual 
excursions at the expense of the house. He was asked **if so 
many of the men are inefficient how is it that you employed 
them.** He replied that if they employed enough men who 
traveled far enough and fast enough, that there would be 
enough orders secured for the aggregate to make a pretty fair 
sort of business, but that he had only three men who knew 
how to create a demand, and how to fill it. These men pos- 
sessed the power of persuasion — they were salesmen. 
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The power to persuade is a power that can be developed 
in any normal individual. I will admit, in the case of some 
persons the process would be too long and expensive for you, 
but the chances are that you have selected men capable of de- 
velopment. 

The Four Factors. 

We find there are four factors which enter into every 
business transaction. In the first place, there must be a sales- 
man, then there must be a customer, and then there must be 
the goods or service, and finally there must be that indefinite, 
intangible meeting of the minds which we term the Sale. That 
is where the exchange is made. For the transaction to be con- 
summated, there must be an agreement and an exchange made. 
Around the four factors you have the pigeon holes in which 
you can place all the obtamable facts of salesmanship. We 
have worked along these lines. At first we took up the science 
of character building or developing the mind and body. An- 
other matter was the reading of human nature properly. Then 
the study of Business Logic, which means the knowing how 
to construct a proper selling talk. Then the subject of Busi- 
ness Psychology. Is it not a fact that a sale is purely and 
primarily a mental thing? When you make a sale, you per- 
suade the man to be a customer. Our successful salesman 
has the capacity of creating the right mental attitude in the 
mind of the possible customer, and that is just the thing we are 
dealing with today. 

Four Mental Steps. 

Now, what takes place when a sale is made? The mind 
of the prospective customer must go up a flight of four mental 
steps. The first step is Attention, the next Interest, next 
Desire, next Decision. No sale was ever made until the mind 
of the customer went through these four steps. There are two 
kinds of attention, favorable and unfavorable. Unfavorable 
attention leads to indifference and ultimately to repulsion. If 
we get favorable attention, and hold it for even a brief space 
of time, the natural result is the person takes an interest in 
what we are talking about — the attention must first be di- 
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reeled to us as an individual, but it must soon be trans- 
ferred to the goods, because it is impossible for you to 
hold the attention of a man on any one thing, except for a 
few seconds, unless there is something interesting in it. If I 
ask you to hold your mind or attention on a dot on the black- 
board for ten seconds you cannot do it. If I commence to talk 
about it, if I say something to make you think of it, I can hold 
your attention. What is attention? The focusing of the 
whole mind for the time being, to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts, and that quickly changes to interest or indifference. 
If a man is full of thought, you cannot get any more thought 
into his mind unless you spill some of that which is already in, 
and then you get attention, but the ability to spill it so that 
the attention shall be placed on you favorably, is a fine piece 
of work. Sometimes it requires extreme diplomacy; sometimes 
it requires something more than diplomacy. I had one case 
brought to my mind as an illustration of that fact. A salesman 
went in to see a merchant, and laid his card on the merchant's 
desk. The merchant did not look up, but brushed the card 
away. The salesman placed the card on the desk again, but 
it was brushed away a second time. Then the salesman went 
out and came back with a hammer and some tacks, and nailed 
his card on the merchant's desk. That is not the usual way 
to secure favorsible attention. In this case unfavorable atten- 
tion was first secured, but the salesman diplomatically changed 
that finally to favorable attention, which turned to interest; 
then there was desire, and then there was a deci^on, and this 
salesman has had the business of this merchant ever since. 
You cannot hold interest in a thing very long, without creat- 
ing a desire to possess it, and that desire must be strong enough 
to induce a decision to buy it. Now, there is another very im- 
portant element — ^sometimes you get a man to the point of 
desire, and at the psychological moment you get him to the 
point of decision, and do not know it, not realizing the psycho- 
logical moment you go on talking until the man again changes 
his mind — ^he is overtalked. More sales are lost by over-talk- 
ing Aan under-talking. One of the best ways in the world for 
making a sale in certain cases is to get the viewpoint of the 
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other fellow, get him to the point where he is willing to talk, 
and then keep quiet until the proper moment arrives to clinch 
your argimient. Many men will talk themselves into your 
proposition. 

Betrveen Desire and Decision is Where the ** Almost Sale** 

Comes In. 
Now, gentlemen, if you had received ten per cent of 
the **almost sales** in your business last year, it would have 
meant a large increase in your profits. Possibly twenty- 
five or fifty per cent more business would have been secured 
if your salesmen had more thoroughly imderstood these things 
that I am speaking of. 

Logic. 
We come to the next factor of business, logic. What 
does that have to do with business? The sale^nan is nothing 
in the world but a teacher. He must teach the prospective 
customer the merits of the proposition, and a knowledge of the 
merits must be based upon the fund of experience of the people 
who manufacture the goods. How does he do it? He does 
it through his words and actions; through what he says; the 
way he says it; the poise and gestures that he uses in con- 
nection with it. The salesman must have a quiver full of 
points, and he must successfully select a point to get atten- 
tion, and then he fires it straight and true. He has certain 
points for interest and shoots them, and selects other points 
and shoots them. What is the result? Desire commences to 
be aroused for the goods imder consideration, and then it re- 
quires points, points, points, for the purpose of creating deci- 
sion and closing the deal. Men who are out on the road 
have some of these points, of course, but they do not use the 
right points in the right way; in other words, they are illogical. 
There is where one difference in men comes in — ^the logical 
man will present proper sequence of points that will rivet your 
attention and interest. There are three things involved in busi- 
ness logic : First, analysis ; second, construction ; third, expres- 
sion; not only the words, the voice, but the posture, etc. As 
to voice, many men absolutely kill business by a rasping, high 
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strung voice — throue^ the emphasis or lack of it, you put into 
your voice, you will often times tell the man you are talking 
to that you doubt getting his business and he is not going to give 
the order. Throue^ the emphasis, or lack of it, in your voice, 
you will often times indicate ignorance of your own proposi- 
tion. Through your gestures you may tell him things that 
your words do not tell. 

Detecting a Lie. 

I think there is one secret that would be worth a good 
deal to you — to be able to detect a lie in almost every case. 
It is said, **The eye has four movements, up, down, rie^t, and 
left — each movement is controlled by a certain set of muscles 
which are in turn operated by a certain part of the brain area. 
When a man is telling a lie, he has a strange tendency to 
shift his eye to the left, unless he knows of this fact and guards 
himself against it. It is a subconscious muscular action of the 
eye — the very instant of telling you a certain thing that is an 
untruth, the subconscious thou^t will be indicated by that 
action.** In many cases men feel when the truth is not being 
told to them without noting it through facial expressions. 
They feel it because there is a subconscious message ^iiich 
is transmitted between two men, one of whom may be lying. 
Reading Human Nature. 

Very few men have a correct idea of the reading of types 
and temperaments. I have asked this question of a salesman 
many times — how do you read people? He says, "Oh, I 
don't know; I have a way of sizing up people.** I say to 
each one, "Well, horv do you do it?** He says, **I don*t 
know; I just feel it.** I answer, "Then I suppose you think 
it is intuition.** He says, **Oh, yes, it is intuition.** It is 
more than intuition. How many ever stop to carefully read 
the lines in a man*s face? How many people stop to study 
a man*s hands, head, the different areas in the head, and so 
on. Every one of these things gives you a vital amount of 
information on the correct way to handle that man, and you 
ous^t to know that, and use that information. This subject 
has been reduced to a science so we can study t)rpe, tempera- 
ments, and habits of people, so that we can better handle diem. 
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Character and Personality. 
We are coming now, to my mind, to what is the most 
vital factor in the problem of Business Building — Character 
and Personality. Why is it that two per cent of the men in 
the world employ the other ninety-eie^t, and why is it that 
among those who are employed you so seldom find one who is 
really efficient? We find that the average man uses only about 
ten per cent of his brain cells; we find that the average man is 
only using one-quarter of his lung space. There is the answer. 
If the brain cells are not fed with the rie^t thoue^ts and de- 
veloped through proper use — its result is a poor thinker — ^and 
inefficiency. The lungs pump oxygen into the blood, and 
makes the blood red, and that gives the man snap and vitality 
and ginger. Business men do not fully realize the commer- 
cial dollars and cents value of health, which results in domi- 
nating power, in the ability to stand the stress of business, 
which enables one to project his personality and to possess 
personal magnetism. Some years ago Mr. Sheldon, the presi- 
dent of our school went into an institution which in twenty 
years had grown practically from a shoe-string, to an annual 
business of more than $50,000,000, and now doing double 
that amount, in ^ite of the fact that an already existing or- 
ganization apparently covered the field. We happen to be 
in good standing widi these people, because the general man- 
ager and about two hundred of dieir employes had been taking 
our salesmanship course. Mr. Sheldon said to the general 
manager, **The first thing I want to ask you is this — ^you have 
about three thousand employes here — how do you measure 
their value and know what to pay them?** The man answered 
the question as quick as a flash. 

The Measure of Efficiency. 
"The value of an individual or employe is divisible by 
the amount of supervision that he requires. The more watch- 
ing and checking our employes require, the less valuable they 
are to us.** 

A man is only worth $2 a day from here down. (Mr. 
Kenyon placed his hand on his lips, indicating the lower por- 
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tion of the body from the upper lip down.) A man may be 
worth $10,000 a year, or $100,000 a year, or $1,000,000 a 
year from here up. (Indicating from the same place.) Why 
is it that people require supervision. The fact that they need 
supervision is occasioned by errors of omission and commission. 
But that applies to all of us. The question then is, why do 
people find it necessary to make errors of omission and com- 
mission. Mr. Sheldon said that he would get to the bottom of 
that question, and find the explanation, if it took a life time. 
He did find the solution and here it is. 

I will express it in an algebraic formula: 

V=I— S=W~(0+C)=P— N=A+R+E+A= 
S. 

V, value=Individual — Supervision=Work — (errors of 
omission and commission) =positives — negatives=ability-|- 
Reliability + Ejidurance+ Action=Success. 

Every error of omission and commission can be traced 
to one of fifty-two negatives. If you want to get rid 
of errors, you must get rid of the negatives which 
create errors. One of the negatives is heedlessness. The 
positive of that is observation. We get in the habit of 
looking at things without seeing them. We also should 
exercise more care in the selection of the things that 
we allow to enter into our brain. We are letting the nega- 
tive thoughts come in more than the positive ernes, as a rule. 
Through observation we are able to acquire a storehouse of 
knowledge. Another negative is forgetfulness^ the positive of 
which is memory. How many errors are due to the statement. 
"I forgot?*' That cost thousands of lives in railroad accidents 
last year. It cost millions in trade. Another negative is scat- 
teration^ the positive of which is concentration. We could go 
on with this and cover over fifty-two different positives and 
negatives. The product of proper training of the positives of 
the intellect or knowing part of the mind is Ability, the first of 
the four great words in the success problem. The man of Abil- 
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ity is not necessarily successful. Penitentiaries are full of men 
of Ability. What else is needed? Now, we will take some 
of the negative feelings that keep a man down. Doubt is one, 
in himself; doubt, in the house; doubt, in the goods; doubt in 
everything. Disloyalty is a negative, and loyalty is a positive. 
A man cannot be disloyal to his firm and be a success; he 
cannot be disloyal to himself and be a success. But employers 
must arouse the spirit of brotherly love in their men, and give 
them a square deal and back them in every way they can. 

The Product of Developing the Positive Feelings is Reliability. 
Faith, ambition, love, enthusiasm, courage, loyalty, are all 
positives of the feelings which developed result in reliability. 

If a man is sick, or weak, or lazy, he will not get very far, 
and fifty per cent of the errors are traceable to that state of 
affairs ; but you can improve his bodily forces and develop his 
health and mental condition. Six years ago a physician told 
me that I would have to cash in, and I made up my mind 
he knew what he was talking about. I became connected with 
the Sheldon school and learned how to build up physical force. 
I have now much more physical force than I ever had before 
in my life. It enables me to double the amount of work I could 
formerly do, and enables me to develop my brain more. I 
learned how to exercise right, breathe right and think right, 
and the product of that is Endurance. Now, we have three- 
quarters of a man, but he is worth only $10 a week. Sup- 
pose that person is one of those fellows who is always going 
to do something, but never does. He is full of indecision; 
he decides but does not really start, or if he starts, he does 
not finish — he vacilates, he procrastinates, and does not get 
anywhere. The trouble is with his will power — let him 
broaden his will power, develop decision, initiative and per- 
sistence, and you have a man of Action, and you have an all 
around man. 

Ability, Reliability, Endurance, Action — makes the four 
square man. The first letters of these four words spell 
**ARE1A" — ^there is the area of the man. Ability, Reliability, 
Endurance and Action, and whenever you show me a man of 
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area, I will show you a man of success; the man who will get 
the money, and render satisfactory service. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion I want to say this, that 
you never saw a normal man in your life with so few faculties 
of observation that he did not observe something, whose 
memory was so small that he could not remember something, 
whose judgment was so deficient that he could not exercise 
some portion of good judgment on some occasion. There is 
always some foundation on which we can build. We have 
unlimited power within ourselves to lead out, to draw out, 
to build up the real man. 

Mr. Kenyon's remarks were enthusiastically applauded 
and upon motion a vote of thanks was extended to him for his 
inspiring address. 

Note: — Mr. Kenyon gave particulars as to the system of the Shel- 
don School in a brief aftertalk, stating that the Sheldon School was 
one of correspondence instruction suf^lemented by personal address. 
That the number of students was 45,000, 85% of whom are busi- 
ness men. That 2,000 finns had taken up the course for their sales 
staffs and other departments. He stated that thirty-two booklets were 
used vnih reviews and test questions in twelve of them and that students' 
papers were examined by experts and returned with notations. 
That the cost to individuals was $65 ; $5 a month, or $55 cash. While 
firms received a wholesale rate of $50 which they sometimes paid in 
ful or divided the expense with their employees. In most large cities 
die school had a staff of lecturers enabling students to form a study club, 
and met twice a month. These dubs appoint a leader who has a man- 
ual and sees that studies are prq;>erly carried out 

The offices of the School are 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., and Re- 
public Building, Chicago, 111. 

The President: — ^We have with us this afternoon Dr. 
W. P. Wilson, representing the Philadelphia Museum, of the 
City of Philadelphia. Dr. Wilson was delegated by Presi- 
dent Taft, when the latter was Governor of the Philippines, 
to reproduce the Philippine Village at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. Dr. Wilson is going to speak to us on the opportunities 
to sell our goods in South America and other foreign countries. 
Dr. Wilson has a fund of information on that subject, and he 
will give us the experience of other manufacturers in other 
lines. There is no reason why American perfumers should 
not get some of the business which is now being carried on. 
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TEie Opportunities for Selling Perfumes and 
Toilet Preparations in Foreign Countries 

Address of Dr. W. P, Wilson of the Philadelphia Museum 

The time is coming when there will be much larger ex- 
ports in all lines of American made goods than at present. 
The conditions in the United States and in foreign countries 
are slowly changing. To-day Elngland is a great manufactur- 
ing nation, which produces very little of the material required 
in the processes of its manufacture. The greatest bulk of our 
own exports have heretofore been in food stutfs and raw prod- 
ucts. The exporting of food stutfs is now slowly decreasing. 
We are rapidly increasing the manufacture of products for 
export. The time may come when we shall not export any 
food products; we shall need them all ourselves; we shall be 
importing food products as we gradually grow into a nation 
which exports more manufactures. Our inhabitants are in- 
creasing rapidly by immigration. They must be provided 
with employment. We can grow in the direction of farming 
industries to a certain extent, and then it must stop. The man- 
ufacturing industries will scarcely have a limit. You may 
have noticed in the report from Washington that last Febru- 
ary ioT the first time in the history of the country^ our exports 
were $4,000,000 less than the imports^ and that is an event 
that never happened before. In the eight months preceding 
that time our exports decreased $100,000,000 over the same 
time of the previous year. That points a little in the direction 
in which we are going. 

I am going to speak especially on the possibilities and 
difficulties of getting trade in Latin-American countries. If 
you look back a little to the time when Secretary Root took die 
circle around South America, and if you read the interesting 
reports and his lecture at Kansas City you will find that the 
Latin-American and Spanish-American countries are waiting 
with open arms for our material, waiting to welcome us down 
there with our goods. When you come to a real study of die 
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situation it is a little bit different. The Latm-American coun- 
tries have been receiving goods from Europe, ever since the 
Spanish first settled in South America, Central America and 
Mexico. They are accustomed to European goods and 
methods. They send their sons to Europe to be educated. 
Their whole line of thought, just as soon as they have wealth 
enough to visit a foreign country, is to go to Europe. For 
that reason ocean travel and communication of every kind 
have been made ten times easier with Europe than with the 
United States. There are twenty steamship lines sailing from 
Europe into the West Indies and South America — ^and even 
to Mexico, to one that goes from New York or from any of 
our ports. We have but seven freight lines, including two 
lines that carry passengers, from New York to South America 
— the Lamport and Holt line, and one other, a new line, are 
carrying passengers, and freight as well. 

The whole of South America has a population of 44,- 
000,000, less than one-half that of the United States, but there 
are immense opportunities to teach these people to use what we 
make in the United States. You will not have to teach them to 
use perfumery, because they are the greatest users of perfume 
of any people in the world, and the greatest users of face pow- 
der. You have a double market, because the men are also pro- 
fuse users of perfumery all through Latin-America. I believe 
the Latin-Americans use more face powder than any other 
people of the world. I heard an American, who is down in 
Mexico, say that if he could get a concession just for the face 
powder used in Mexico, he would soon be very wealthy. 

The total imports into the entire countries of Latin- 
America amount to $707,000,000. Now, that is only a mil- 
lion or two dollars more than the exports of the United 
States to Great Britain and the Netherlands; so that the 
possibilities of increase is, as you can see, very great. I remem- 
ber once hearing Minister Wu say that if you could lengthen 
the shirt of every Chinaman an inch, it would keep a dozen 
factories busy manufacturing the additional goods required. 
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If you attempt to go into the Latin-American market, 
one of die first difficulties you will encounter is the custom 
of these people to go to Europe and France. TBey go to 
France more than they do to Spain, or anywhere else. France 
is their Mecca, and French perfumery is what they use. I 
noted that there were twenty-one manufacturers of perfumery 
in the City of Buenos Aires alone. You may have these to 
compete with. I could not quite tell whether diey all actually 
manufactured perfume, or whether some of them bought the 
materials in bulk, and put them up with their own names as 
manufacturers. It is necessary that you should have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the habits and customs of the Latin- 
We are apt to look upoo them as having the same sentiments 
and feelings as we have, and the same aspirations, but they are 
American people if you are going to sell them your goods, 
a very different set of people. If you do business with them 
you cannot do it the way you do it here. You cannot go 
around and canvass your trade in that country with the 
rapidity that you do it here. You must do the social act first 
The first thing you do is to become acquainted with the people 
in a club, and diere are many of them in every city. The first 
time I went to a Latin-American city, I found it necessary 
to be introduced into three of the clubs of the city. Then I 
was au fait I did not go for business, but it would have 
been exactly the same if I had done so. I went to the clubs 
morning, noon and night. The Latin-American people live 
in their clubs more than we do. You seek an introduction 
to the man with whom you want to do business. You sit down 
and talk with him socially; you do not approach the subject 
of business. You talk with your man and discover what his 
tastes are. He may be in the provision business and engaged 
in various other lines of trade, and you talk with him about 
these things and get at him socially. You may put in a week 
or two doing that sort of thing before you ever think of offer- 
ing to sell any of your goods to him. Then the matter comes 
along naturally, and you can do business. 

Fifteen years ago our Bureau for Foreign Trade was 
established in Philadelphia by the City of Philadelphia. It 
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was called the Philadelphia Museum. That is a sort of mis- 
nomer — it is a bureau for international trade. We have no 
dried monkeys or things of that kind in this institution. It is 
a museum of goods that are picked up in the foreign coun^ 
tries to which we desire to send our wares, and the conditions 
of these goods are represented in every possible way. We 
have a space of ten thousand square feet, in \^ch we can 
show you materials and manufactures of every sort found in 
Japan. We received thirty-six great cases from the Japanese 
Government during the past year, mduding fine lacquer work, 
ivory work, mattings of every kind, and a selection of prac- 
tically eversrthing of small bulk that is manufactured in Japan. 
One of the Japanese Commissioners who was here a few 
months ago, made me a present of several yards of silk, ^^ch 
he said was the most costly silk ever manufactured. The weaver 
did not use a shuttle to make it; the work was done by die 
fingers, and the most txpttt could weave only one inch a 
day. The object of the Museum then is to show up every- 
thing we can get from the countries with \^ch we mi^^t do 
business, for the advantage of exporters or importers. It shows 
the greatest selection of cabinet woods of any institution in 
any part of the world — about twenty thousand q>ecimens. 
Brazil has sent great logs squared up, to show the commer- 
cial size of rosewood, white mahogany, and very fine satin 
woods. We exhibit from fifty different countries in this way. 

The Bureau of Foreign Trade attached to die Museum 
employs thirty-five people who do nothing but study foreign 
markets and aid the man who wants to export to foreign coun- 
tries. This bureau is not operated for profit. There is no 
profit in it. It was paid for first by the City of Philadelphia, 
which organized it, and thought it was a good thing. Its use 
was extended first to Pennsylvania, and then to the whole 
Nation. Philadelphia withdrew from the control, and employ- 
ment of clerks when the field of operations was extended to the 
entire Country. It has been supported ever since by the 
people who use it. A nominal diarge is made for the ser- 
vice rendered by the bureau, but half of the information 
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^ch goes out is not paid for. We have never refused infor- 
mation to any one, if we could give it We have found all 
sorts of difficulties and some encouragements, m our attempts 
to get data as to South American and other foreign trade. I 
sent a man at one time to China, and kept him there for 
fifteen mondis, with the permission of the Chinese Govern- 
ment We have sent men throus^ Africa and Australia and 
South American countries half a dozen times to gather infor- 
mation. We keep our own agents in the leading cities. 

One of the difficulties in getting the South American 
trade then is to get acquainted with the people and get into a 
condition so you can do buriness with them. One of the next 
difficulties is in getting reliable and accurate infonnation con- 
cerning the firms you do business with. There are two or 
three companies in Latin- America, which conduct a business 
similar to that of Dun's and Bradstreet*s here, and the Dun 
Agency to a certain extent is working in them, so from one 
company or another you can get the information. You can 
also secure credit reports through the banks. 

We have in our bureau at the present time information 
concerning about two hundred thousand foreign firms all over 
the world. 

The field is largely preempted by European houses 
that have been working for the last century in Latin- America, 
and it is a good deal easier to get into a country that is not 
preempted, than it is to crowd others out. You will 
be at a little disadvantage, too, because before the time 
of extradition — some twenty or thirty years ago— the Ameri- 
cans were chiefly known in Latin-American countries as those 
that had fled from justice so the opinion they had of Ameri- 
cans was not of the highest order. This feeling has changed 
in recent years, and some excellent American firms have es- 
tablished branches in many cities of South America and in 
Mexico. 

The French, the Germans and English who are push- 
ing trade in Latin-America have established branches of their 
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banks in all the large cities. As we have not any American 
banks in Latin-American cities, you will have to do your 
business through some established firm, that may have an 
office there, or you will have to do it through the London 
banks. You will pay at least one-half of one per cent for 
your exchanges and your business, and that amounts to some 
millions of dollars during the year in the trade with Latm- 
America. 

It is one of the interesting situations that Great Britain, 
France and Germany have been willing to give long credits to 
these Latin-American people. There are just as many honest 
houses there as here in the City of New York, but being fur- 
ther away it is not as easy to find out about their responsibility. 
Credits are anywhere from three to six, or nine months, or a 
year — generally on note, and with interest, six or eight per 
cent, even, so you lose nothing. As the forieign countries have 
started in to do business in that way it has grown up to be a 
system, and it is difficult to develop as large a volume of busi- 
ness with Latin- American countries unless you are willing to 
do it on that basis. 

The European countries that are catering to the Latin- 
Americans have been willing to study the conditions and the 
wants of the people and fill these wants even before being 
asked. In my experience I have found the American manu- 
facturer quite loath to do anything of that kind. In South 
America, Africa and in Australia, I picked up three hundred 
pairs of shoes just to show the styles that were going in there 
from Elngland and France and elsewhere. I learned the re- 
tail prices on these shoes, and sometimes the wholesale prices. 
I discovered several houses which wanted these special styles. 
I found that it was impossible to get an American manu- 
facturer at that time, to change his lasts to meet this demand. 
I have never heard of a cotton manufacturer catering to the 
Chinese, who want a given width of cotton, twenty-two or 
twenty-four or twenty-seven inches, just enough in the piece 
to make one or two suits of cotton clothes. The manufac- 
turers here insist upon making as much as they can get in the 
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width of a loom, but you will find that the Germans and 
others have catered to the Chinese in that respect. In central 
and middle Africa, the natives weave on looms that are only 
six or seven inches wide making beautiful patterns which they 
sew together in the lengths, like ribbon. The English, to gain 
this trade, have made millions of yards of cloth, imitated six 
or eight seams, just to make it appear as though the cloth had 
been woven in the narrow strips and sewn together. This was 
done to fool the natives, and they sell these goods in that 
country. 

I have another illustration in mind which I will give you. 
A manufacturer of York, Pennsylvania, some fifteen years 
ago, sent one of his men to the Argentine Republic to study 
plows. He found that they used a one-handle plow, and then 
he imitated that plow exactly. He made the wood part just 
the same and put on a steel point. In about three years he 
sold $20,000 worth of plows in the Argentine Republic. He 
could make them for about $2.00, delivered. I believe they 
were sold for $2.50. They rapidly took the place of the old 
wooden plow that was sold all through the Argentine Re- 
public. 

I once had the distinction o{ having a man who was travel- 
ing in Spain, induce a large Spanish firm in Madrid, handling 
machine tools, to drop the house they had been dealing with 
in England for many years, down through two or three gen- 
erations, and come to one of our own machine tool manu- 
facturers in the United States. We make the best machine 
tools. This man was a good salesman, and he induced this 
staid Spaniard to drop the English house. That went along 
for two or three years, when trade in the United States be- 
came very brisk, the American firm could not manufacture 
machine tools fast enough for the home market, and it dropped 
this Spanish house absolutely. That is too much the tendency 
of our manufacturers. In my judgment, the manufacturer 
would better have dropped his home trade. The man in 
Madrid would never have dropped him. Whenever you get 
anything in that shape it is something that will last. 
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I know of a manufacturer who was dealing in the Argen- 
tine Republic, who was glad at certain times to get orders by 
the million for the manufacture of bags for wheat. Th^e 
came a time when business here was very brisk, and he abso- 
lutely failed to answer a cablegram order. Such things kill 
our foreign trade. 

Of course, the subject of the proper packing of goods 
is an old one, but we can fail in that just as easily as can be. 
It is discouraging to a man in Buenos Ayres, or Rio, or some- 
where else, who has waited for his American goods, only to 
find they have arrived in bad condition. In many cases they 
must be conveyed long distances and transported up the moun- 
tains by pack mules. I caution you to be careful in the 
packing of your goods, and the selection of the channels by 
which you transport them. If at any time you gentlemen 
want specific information on diese pomts, we will be very 
glad to give it 

You cannot protect a trade mark in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries with the same safety that you can here. An 
overall manufacturer had an agent down in Cuba, who regis- 
tered his trade mark. When he wanted to control the trade, 
he showed that he owned that trade mark, and that the manu- 
facturer could not sell overalls in that country except by his 
permission, but otfered to sell the trade mark for $20,000. 
The agent of a large company in California played the same 
game. He registered the trade mark in his own name, and 
subsequently asked payment for the trade mark. 

Now, there is another error which might injure your 
trade. It has happened frequently that dealers have indis- 
criminately quoted wholesale prices. Then a wholesale house 
finds that their retail customers are being quoted the same 
price. This of course kills your trade. Be perfectly sure, in 
quoting wholesale prices, that you know you are dealing with 
a large house that distributes to the smaller ones. 

In securing trade in South America, you cannot depend 
upon correspondence, you cannot depend on advertiang, but 
if you really want trade in that country you can get it by a 
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combination of correq>ondence and advertising. One of the 
best methods is to find a good house to be your agents, and 
allow it a sum to advertise with. There has been a tremen- 
dous sale in certain places of South America, for American 
goods, all due to this method of doing business. The manu- 
facturers of a well-known dentifrice, sent an agent who dis- 
tributed small samples, and so advertised and created a de- 
mand. He took the goods with him and established a branch 
house. 

In different South American countries there are special 
rules, and it is necessary to adhere strictly to the directions 
you get from the firm with which you correspond with refer- 
ence to the size of packages, method of putting them together, 
etc. In many instances goods are sent in large packages and 
repacked on arrival, to confonn with the regulations. We 
will gladly give you detailed information covering any of these 
matters in which you may be interested. 

You do not find drug stores in South America which 
handle all kinds of things, as we have them in this country. 
They are beginning to do this to some extent in the large 
cities, like Rio and Buenos Ayres, but in most cities the trade 
is separated, and each store handles its own line. There are 
in Buenos Ayres and in Cuba and various other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries stores which are called 5ie Jenos, that means silk 
handlers, really, who handle ribbons and all delicate stuffs 
of that kind, including perfumeries, fine soaps, and a great 
variety of such things. Then there are Perfumerias, which 
handle especially soaps and perfumes. Then there is another 
kind of store called Quincallerias^ which means that they 
handle small desk sets, ink wells, penholders, bisque figures, 
soaps and perfumeries. Sometimes it is a difficult thing to 
find where your goods are going and how they are going to 
be handled. Of course, you must have a local agent who will 
keep track of your goods. We have found that to be very 
necessary. It will relieve you of any question as to the relia- 
bility of the house to whom these goods are sold. It will also 
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relieve you of die trouble of special mvcHcmg, shipping and 
everything that is necessary to comply widi die G>nsular regu- 
lations. In many cases diese agents or commission houses 
will also assist you in advertising your goods and do it well. 

Dr. Wilson then gave the following statistics regarding 
tariffs and e3q>orts and imports of perfumes, as relating to the 
States and Countries mentioned : 
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Duties on Perfnmery into Foreign Countries 



Argentine...50% Ad Valorem 

Brazil 60% Ad Valorem 

Chili 60% Ad Valorem 

Peru 40% Ad Valorem 

Bolivia, not specially mention- 
ed, so probably pays duty 
of 45% ad valorem 

Columbia $1.50 Gold per 

Kilotfram, Gross Weight 



Venezuela 25 ct8.per Kilo- 
gram, Gross Weight 

Mexico 62 cts. per Kilo- 
gram, Legal Weight (weight 
o{ Package less outside 
packing case) 

Canada 

Alcoholic...50% Ad Valorem 

Non-alcoholic35% " " 



Present Import Duties in tEie Dnited States 

Perfumery, Alcoholic 60 cts. per lb. and 50% Ad Valorem 

An increase of 5% (id valorem over old rate 

Articles of Perfumery, not Specially mentioned 60% Ad Valorem 

An increese of lO^o ad valorem over old rate 

Eau de Cologne 60 cts. per lb. and 50% Ad Valorem 

An increase of 50% ad valorem over old rate 

Ground Perfumery 60% Ad Valorem 

An increase of 10% ad valorem over old rate 

Non-Alcoholic Perfumery 60% Ad Valorem 

No increase 

Cut Perfumero Bottles 60% Ad Valorem 

No increase 

Fancy or Perfumed Soaps 50% Ad Valorem 

Previous Duty 15 cts. per lb. 

Essential Oils 50% Ad Valorem 

No increase 
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Exports of Perfamery Proper 
from Dnhed States — Fiscal Tear of 1909 

Canada $120,000 

South America 101,600 

Asia 83,400 

Great Britain 90,000 

Continental Europe 54,000 

Australia 57,000 

Central America 30.000 

West Indies 52X)00 

Africa 20,300 

Mexico 19.000 

Philippines 24.000 

Total $672,400 



Imports of Perfamery into Brazil, Ar^ntine 
and Mexico 

Kilo* Vdoe 

Brazil Imports 1907 $70,056 tI,IS7.M0 

" 1908 282.291 841.000 

From 

France 210.981 $639,000 

Great Britain 12.986 27.000 

United States 26.695 45.600 

Germany 24.980 46.000 

All other 16,649 

CaH* Value 

AitfeMlna Importt 1908 11.176 tl.106.151 

" 1909 9.248 1.007.$75 

From 

France $758,881 

Great Britain 150.052 

Germany 45,230 

United States 11,364 

Italy 82,648 

Another 9.248 
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Herim Importa 1907-1908 

From 

France 
Great Britain 
Germany 
United States 


Kilo. 
241.657 


Value 

MI2,959 


150.153 

3.838 

36.829 

47.005 


209.081 

4.218 

40,053 

55.212 



Imports and Exports of GJermany, 
and the Dnited States 



:rance 





GenuiBy 






Imports 1909 


Export. 1909 


Volatile, Orantfe, Citron, etc. 


$250,000 


$82,000 


Essential Oils, Aniseed, 






Attar of Roses, etc. 


1.717,000 


1.565.000 


Vanillon, Heliotropine, etc. 


40.000 


1.130.000 


Perfumed Greases, Pom- 






ades, etc. 


140.000 


172,000 


Perfumes 


85.000 


119.000 


Cosmetics. Coloif ne Water, etc 


721.000 


Perfumed Waters 




240,000 


" Not Con. 






tainintf Ether or Alcohol 


12.000 


26.000 


Perfumed Powder 


164.000 


272.000 




$2,408,000 


$4,327,000 




Franoe 






Import. 1909 


Export. 1900 


Perfumery, Alcoholic 


$29,000 


$1,930,000 


Non-Alcoholic 


H390 


1.408.000 




$73390 


$3338,000 


1 


Dntted States 






Import. 1900 


Export. 1909 


Perfumeries, Cosmetics and 






Toilet Preparations 


$1,360,000 


$789,000 


Volatile or Essential Oils 






Lemon 


92.416 
2.531.000 




All Other 




Peppermint 


236J294 


AU Other 




301.947 
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Wbat the Pbiladelpbia Gommercial Mafeam will do to 
Assist Exporters of Perfamery 

I. — Supply infonnation as to amount of import in any 
country and die approximate volume of trade. 

II. — Give information regarding the particular require- 
ments, local demands and present competition. 

III. — Place manufacturers in direct communication with 
responsible importing houses or with the general retail and 
wholesale trade. 

IV. — ^Tell how to pack and how to ship. 

V. — Give the duties, port regulations, shipping rates, 
etc. 

VI. — ^Assist manufacturers to secure energetic and re- 
sponsible agents. 

VII. — ^Advise as to the best points at which to estab- 
lish agencies and what territory may be covered from each 
central point. 

VIII. — ^Translate correspondence both into or from 
foreign languages. 

IX. — Give wide publicity to the name of the manu- 
facturer and his goods dirough the several publications issued 
by the Commercial Museum and throu{^ occasional printed 
and typewritten lists sent out to exporting houses abroad. 

X. — Send you a monthly bulletin, containing infor- 
mation concerning all the latest developments affecting Ameri- 
can interests in the Latin-American countries. 

In closing his address Dr. Wilson extended an invitation 
to the gentlemen present to call when in Philadelphia We 
shall be glad he said to have you apply (or any information. 
All the specimens in the museum, our library, and everything 
that is there, is at your service, and we will be glad to look up 
information on any question in which you may be interested. 
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Mr. DalleY: — I think this has been a very interesting 
talk, and I make a motion that we have it incoiporated in our 
proceedings for ready reference, and I also move a rising vote 
of thanks for Dr. Wilson. 

The President: — ^We have all been enlightened by 
this instructive address, and appreciate the kindness of Dr. 
Wilson in coming from Philadelphia especially to appear be- 
fore this Association. (The President then put the motion 
of Mr. Dalley, which was duly carried.) 

The meeting then adjourned until 1 1 o'clock on Thurs- 
day morning. 

Thursdajf Morning, April 21, 1910. 
President Buck called the meeting to order at 1 1 :20 
o'clock. 

Mr. Wright, Chairman of the Committee on Sick Benefit 
Fund, presented its report, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The President: — I have a letter from Mr. Harry B. 
French, a member of our firm, on the subject of parcels post. 

Gommanioation from Mr. Frenoli Prote8tin|{ A|{aiiist tfce 
PropoBed Paroek Post 

Philadelphia. AprU 18. 1910. 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to say a word to this Association in regard to the Par- 
cels Post Bill which is now being agitated in Washington. 

At the present time newspapers and magazines which are distributed 
through the mail as second-class matter pay one cent a pound. The 
estimated cost of distribution is nine cents a pound. In consequence of 
the huge deficit caused by the distribution of second-class matter, the 
Government finds itself unable to reduce letter postage, as ought to be 
done, to one cent, notwithstanding the fact that letter postage shows 
over one hundred per cent profit on distribution. Tliis works an mjus- 
tice to the community. 

The rate for the distribution of advertising matter is dght cents per 
pound. The larger portion of the leading magazines is composed of 
advertising matter, which is distributed at the rate of one cent per pound, 
and therefore vAntn advertismg matter is sent out by the magazines it 
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costs one-eighth as much as the same matter would cost if properly sent 
out as advertising. 

The only proper s<Jution of this question is that each dau should be 
charged sufficient to cover the expenses of distribution and no more. 

There is now a bill before Q>ngress to authorize the delivery of mer- 
chandise at low rates by the postal authorities. The bill provides that 
such deliveries of merchandise shall be permissible only for merchandise 
originating at the same places as rural deliveries, or at cross sections of 
rural deliveries, and is intended f(Mr the benefit of the same people who 
are now benefited by the free rural delivery. 

The arguments in favor of this bill are that it would bring in a very 
large revenue to the Government; that it would be a benefit to die peo- 
ple as a wh(4e, and therefore is a step forward; that it is already m force 
in part by the Government, and that it would not operate to the disad- 
vantage of small dealers, as such merchandise would only originate from 
the same places as rural deliveries. 

The arguments against the bill are that every ddivery diat has been 
projpo9ed and put into etfect has shown a heavy loss to die Government 
in the beginning, and the only kind of delivery diat shows a large profit 
is that of first-class postage. 

The statement that the delivery of merchandise would pay a profit 
is apparently based on the supposition that the present Government facil- 
ities are sufficient, and that the expense to the Government for such de- 
livery would be but slightly increased. A brief consideration of the 
question shows that if the delivery of merchandise by post is to assume 
large proportions, any such supposition is erroneous. 

In the next place it is asserted that it would not mjure the small dealer 
for the reason that such merchandise would be carried only from such 
places where rural deliveries originate. If, however, this system is in- 
stituted, it would follow as a matter of course that there would be a 
strong and insistent demand that the same privilege should af^Iy to all 
sections, and the experience of the past proves that such a demand would 
finally have to be granted. Those in favor of the bill state that if there 
was such a general demand, it would indicate that the people wanted 
the extension of such a delivery and that such an extension would be of 
benefit to the service. 

So far as concerns the statement that the Government already delivers 
merchandise, it must be stated that this is at such rates as not to injure 
the smaller dealers, that such service was instituted when conditions were 
different and it was never intended that such deliveries should enfcMrce 
the principle of a governmental delivery of merchandise. 

A f lurdier argument made m favor of the bill is the excessive charges 
made by the express companies. Hiis charge is well founded, but 
should not be a conclusive reason for the passage of a bill if the passage 
of such a bill should work an injury to die community. 
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The argument as a whole against die passage of any bill authorizing 
the Government to deliver merchandise in large quantities dirough die 
post-o£Ece is that it is erroneous in principle. During the last twenty- 
five years, because of the great mventions that have been made during 
that time and the tremendous stimulus given to production, distibution 
and merchandising, very large capital has been invested in the produc- 
tion and distr3>ution of manufactured products. There has come about 
an evolution by which a large and increasmg proportion of deliveries has 
been made from large centers of manufacturing and distribution at the 
expense of smaller business houses in smaller places. This is a natural 
and necessary evolution from a number of existing conditions. Owing, 
however, to the adaptability, the energy, and the ability of Americans, 
the smaller business man has gradual^ accommodated himself to the 
changed conditions and has to a greater or less degree placed himself in 
a position to meet this competition. The severity of the competition 
may be known from the fact that there exist mail order houses in various 
parts of the country that do a business of $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 a year direct with consumers. 

The existence and the prosperity of the smaller dealers in smaller 
places is a necessity to the well-being of the community. They are a 
necessity for the convenient and quick ddivery of merchandise, and also 
because of that diversity of occupation that they introduce and of that 
element of mercantile business diat they maintain. Although the proceM 
has been painful, and the evolution of business has rendered it more dif- 
ficult for the smaller merchants in the smaller places to maintain them- 
selves, yet it has been found by experience that if left to compete with the 
natural development of circumstances, they can maintain themselves. If 
however, the Government, stepping beyond its ordinary funcdons, inter- 
feres with die natural distribution of goods and lends its enormous and 
irresistible power to the sui^)ort of the afaready tremendous aggregations 
of capital engaged in the distributing business, then the smaller dealers in 
the smaller towns of the community are placed in a position where they 
are compelled not only to meet the competition arising from changed 
conditions of merchandising, but a competition that for them is destruc- 
tive because of the unjustifiable intervention of the Government Such 
an intervention by the Government would, in my opinion, be destructive 
to the mterests of a large class of our best citizens and would be inju- 
rious, beyond the power of words to show, to the community. 

Every citizen of this country has a right to demand an opportunity to 
maintain his independence and to make a living, and especially that the 
attainment of these desirable objects, guaranteed to us by our Q>nstitu- 
tion, should not be interfered with by the intervention of a Government 
of his own selection that is supposed to represent him. 

In the name, therefore, of justice, and in the interests of the whole 
community, a vigorous protest should be entered by all citizens against 
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governmental assistance being extended to the already difficuh compe- 
tition offered by aggregations of capital in central distributing points. 

Respectfully yours, 

Harry B. French. 

The President: — In order to bring about a debate on 
this question, and I think that there are members present who 
would like to have a word to say, I would propose that Mr. 
Jennings, the Second Vice-President, occupy the Chair, and 
I will offer a resolution on the subject 

(Second Vice-President Jennings in the Chair.) 

Mr. Buck presented the following resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions, to be incorporated in 
its report under the heading of '' Parcels Post." 

Mr. Back's Reioliition of Opposition to a Paroek Post 

Whereas, wholesale delivery of merchandise by the Government 
through the post-office would increase the present tendency to concen- 
trate the business of distributing merchandise at retail into a few hands, 
as is indicated in an individual business of over $50,000,000 per annum 
of mail order houses; and 

Whereas, the establishment of a Parcels Post would give govern- 
mental assistance to aggregated capital; would infringe upon the rights 
of individuals; would concentrate business and therd>y destroy compe- 
tition and interrupt, by government action, the orderly and natural ad- 
justment of business conditicms; 

The undersigned do therefore record themselves as opposed to the 
establishment of a Parcels Post by the Federal Government upon the 
grounds that such encroachment upon business interests is not the exer- 
cise of a proper governmental function; that it will directly interfere 
with the natural and orderly evolution of business conditions; and will 
tend to favor a class of business interests as against the inherent rights 
of all citizens to transact business under natural economic and com- 
mercial conditions. 

Mr. Bradley: — ^This Association has for a number of 
years given its approval to the work in favor of Parcels Post 
carried on by Mr. Ingram. Mr. Ingram brought in a recom- 
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mendadon on his report on parcels post, favoring the passage 
of the Bennett Bill now before the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Committee on Resolutions has recommended 
that Mr. Ingram be present at Washington and argue on that 
bill before the Committee. For these reasons I think the mem- 
bers of this Association should give very careful considera- 
tion to this resolution presented by Mr. Buck, and unless we 
are given reasons for adopting the resolution we should vote 
it down. 

[Seel^eport of Committee on Parcels Post with discussion thereon, page 102] 

The President presented a communication from M. Jean 
Amic, of Grasse, France, on "Ylang Ylang and Geranium 
Oils,'* which was read by the Secretary, and upon motion 
was ordered incorporated in the Annual Report, with instruc- 
tions that a suitable acknowledgment be sent to Mr. Amic. 

Gentlemen, we have with us at this session, Mr. Whidden 
Graham, of the firm of Allen and Graham, who co-operated 
with the Chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the 
National Wholesale Druggists' Association, the late Mr. 
Kline, in the alcohol legislation. This legislation will be of 
great value to druggists and perfumers. 

Mr. Graham will address us on this subject, and I take 
pleasure in presenting him. 

Alcohol LeitisUtioii Favorable to Mana(actarin|{ Perfamen 

Address of Mr. Whidden Graham 

Section 25 of the Tariff Act now in force interests manufacturers of perfumes, who 
have an export trade or who would like to establish one, in that it provides for a return 
of the Domestic Internal Revenue Tax in all cases where alcohol is used in manufacturing 
perfumery for export. It also provides for a drawback of duty paid on containers and 
•hipping cases made of imported materials. 

The movement which resulted in securing the enactment 
of the Section of the recent Tariff Act, in relation to perfumes, 
is part of the general movement in connection with alcohol 
legislation which had for its object the reduction of the tax on 
alcohol, securing denatured alcohol, and securing a rebate on 
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alcohol used in the arts. We got an act on denatured alcohol 
passed several years ago, and carried on an agitation for a 
reduction o( the tax, the principal obstacle being found to be the 
national revenues. While we have been successful on two 
points, the third is yet to be carried out by Congress. We be- 
lieve that the enactment of the G>]poration Tax, providing 
additional funds for the federal treasury will ultimately enable 
us to secure a reduction of the tax on alcohol to $1.00, or pos- 
sibly 90 cents. 

This particular legislation is one of those things which, 
being everybody's bu^ness is nobody's business. The amount 
of work performed at the time this agitation was carried on, 
covering a period of seven or eig^t years, goes to show what 
an enormous country this is, and how hard it is to get G>n- 
gress to move on any particular subject of legislation that affects 
only a few manufacturing interests, as this provision does. 

We worked in this connection closely with the late M. 
N. Kline, who went to Washington with us at various times; 
but the real work was done through the preparation of articles 
which were published in trade and commercial papers, and 
through the circulation of petitions all over the country, and 
through the creation of a sentiment of drawback law reform, 
fostered by the late William C. Loverine, Representative from 
Massachusetts. As I understand, the export trade of per- 
fumeries from the United States is only in its infancy. But I 
think the time will come in the near future when you will find 
it of advantage to push export trade with those countries with 
which we have a general e3q>ort trade. 

The third prc^ositicm, for which this alcohol movement 
was started, and which is yet to be accomplished, is the reduc- 
tion of the tax. The price of alcohol depends upon the price 
of com. Com has been abnormally high during the past two 
or three years. I think that you will find that in the near 
future that the price of alcohol will be con^derably reduced, 
in proportion to a decreased cost of com. I also think as a 
practical proposition that the United States Government will 
be forced to reduce the present tax on commercial alcohol. 
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even if they have to devise some plan, such as suggested by 
a Committee of Manufacturers, by which commercial alcohol 
will be taxed at a lower rate than alcohol used as a beverage. 

Whatever we have done, or whatever value this is to you, 
gentlemen, I want to say that we. have up to the present time 
for our services extending over several years, received abso- 
lutely no compensation whatever, not even to the extent of a 
postage stamp. It seemed to Mr. Kline, and he included this 
in his recommendations to the National Wholesale Druggists* 
Association, that so far as the manufacturers of medicines 
were interested in this rebate, that they should contribute 
towards meeting this expense, and the same suggestion is made 
to those manufacturers of perfumery \^^o feel that they have 
any interest in this matter. We think that as we had done 
the work, and put the law on the Statute books, that we should 
have some consideration, and if it is of value to you, we will 
be glad if you will suggest some way by which our expenses 
in this direction can be met. We are not drawback brokers, 
or connected in any way with the drawback business. I am 
not going to trouble you with details as to the method of secur- 
ing the rebates to which you are entitled. You can discover 
that from the Collector of Customs in your city, or from any 
custom broker. It is a ^mple process. You file your proofs 
of exportation and payment of tax, and get back the money. 
Ultimately this law will be of considerable benefit to the manu- 
facturing perfumers of the United States, and we submit, as a 
practical business proposition to those who will be benefited, 
that you should contribute towards meeting the expenses we 
have incurred in this work. (Applause.) 

The President: — Messrs. Allen and Graham have 
spent a number of years in this work, and the law is now on the 
Statute books. It seems only right that the manufacturers 
interested should at least reimburse them for some of the money 
expended. 

Upon motion of Mr. Ricksecker, the subject of alcohol 
rebates was referred to the Executive Board for whatever 
action seemed fit 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 
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Thursday^ Afternoon, April 21, 1910. 

President Buck called the meeting to order at 1 :45 
o'clock. 

Mr. McConnelL: — Mr. President, one of our asso- 
ciate members who has been extremely active on the Com^ 
mittee on Elntertainment, would like to have the privilege of 
the floor for a few minutes, not as a member of the Com- 
mittee, but as a friend of the Association. 

AddrcM of Mr. Jamei M. RIoiit({OHiery 

I am going to call you friends, because that is the way 
I feel in regard to every man here. Very few of you really 
know how small a part of our business is with the Per- 
fumers* trade — ^it is a good deal less than one per cent, so 
that you can see it is not a question of business that causes 
us to take an interest in this Association. It has been a great 
pleasure to me in years gone by to meet every one of you men, 
the associate members and the active members both, and I hope 
that I will long continue to be a friend of all of the gentlemen 
present, members of this important Association. I feel that 
while it may be a small association it is a very fine association, 
and the men connected with it are fine business men, and that 
we ought to co-operate more to make it a great association 
in the uplifting of the perfumery industry in the United States. 
(Applause.) 

I have had the pleasure of going around the world, and 
it made me ashamed to see so few American flags displayed 
on the ships in the harbors, but in every port I saw many 
British flags. I believe, gentlemen, that if the active members 
of this Association, as a unit, not as individuals, together with 
the associate members who supply the necessary commodities, 
will co-c^erate, we can get the trade of the world. If you 
who supply the perfumers with their materials, would see 
that you supply die best, you would do much to make the 
perfumery business of the United States the leading perfumery 
bu^ness of the world. You would be surprised at what you 
would accomplish in that direction inside of five years. 
(Applause.) 
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Nothing men make up their minds to do, is impossible. 

From my experience as Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, it would seem as if some of the members think 
I get a large commission out of the theatres and the hotels 
and other places that we visit, and that it is my health and my 
profit that is conserved by my being the Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee. That is not the reason why I am / 
going to step down and out from this Chairmanship, but I 
want to pave the way for my successor. 

I wish I could impress upon you active and associate 
members that you do not take the interest you should in the 
workings of this Association. I believe that within a year 
we will have to stick together closer than ever because the 
changes that are to be seen in the general political situation 
may materially affect the condition of trade in the United 
States. So, aside from the fact that I believe every man in 
this Association should be loyal to it — pardon me if I am 
transgressing my privilege — there is an additional reason why 
we should stick together. If the members will take a hand and 
not leave all to the Chairman of Committees and the Elxecu- 
tive Committee; but by a suggestion and co-operation and 
active interest endeavor to advance the interests of the Asso- 
ciation, we could place the Association on a very high, strong 
plane. 

I would also suggest that at these conventions in the 
future you devote an hour or two to active suggestions from 
associate and active members, who are interested in the Asso- 
ciation, and I am quite sure you will get some benefits from 
that course. When we send our salesmen on the road we send 
them out to inspire confidence in our goods, not to talk down 
our competitors. Try to sell your goods on their merits. 
Say that your competitor's goods are fine, but we think that we 
give better value. I believe if the members of this Association 
really took to heart the talking up of American perfumery in 
general, and the associate members would properly co-operate 
with the active members, you would do much to advance the 
preference for American goods. 
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The banquet at the Plaza Hotel tonight is going to oe a 
very nice affair, and yet with an associate and active member- 
ship of one hundred and thirty, I have had calls upon me for 
only one hundred and thirty-six tickets. Now, I feel gentle- 
men, that we ought to be getting together, and associating 
together, and taking a keener interest in the affairs of this 
Association than we do. Not for the dollars and cents, — 
that comes afterwards — ^but to make the Association what it 
should be, and the perfumery trade of the United States 
\^^at it should be. I believe we are going to get in the end 
far greater results for all of us, by more co-operation and 
interest. Pardon me, gentlemen, for making these remarks, 
but if I can only get you to feel that every member of this 
Association, active or associate, is reponsible for its welfare, 
and should co-operate in every way, I believe we will get 
great results. I hope you will attend the banquet, that every 
one will feel a personal responsibility for the result, and the 
social end will be accomplished, and that we will go away 
very much better friends, laying the foundation for better busi- 
ness for all of us, putting the perfumery business of the 
United States on the high plane which it should occupy. 
(Applause.) 

The President: — Mr. Montgomery's remarks have 
been very a[^ropriate. If each one will do his part, we can 
make this a greater and bigger Association. 

Mr. McConnelL: — I do not think we could do better 
at diis time than to express our appreciation to the Elntertain- 
ment Committee, and to Mr. Montgomery for the good feeling 
and efficient service rendered the Association, and especially 
for the efforts of Mr. Montgomery in emphasizing that we, 
each and every one of us, have a respon^bility as members. 
I move a vote of thanks be extended to the Committee and 
to Mr. Mcmtgomery. 

Mr. Ricksecker: — ^By a rising vote. 

The President put the question by a rising vote, which 
was unanimously carried. 
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The President: — ^Wie have a paper by Mr. Richard 
F. Fisher on the ^'Development of Modem Methods in Per- 
fumery Manufacture During the Last Twenty-five Years/* 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, it is probably not possible 
for us to have the paper read. 

Mr. McConnell: — I move that the Association extend 
its thanks to Mr. Fisher for the preparation of the paper, 
and that it be printed in our proceedings. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Mr. Marsh: — In the early days of the M. P. A.. 
when it most needed true friends and counselors, the firm of 
Ladd & Coffin were conspicuous for their unselfish and untir- 
ing devotion to its interests. Mr. John B. Ladd of that firm 
is now lying seriously ill. As a mark of our sympathy and 
affection for him, and as a sli^t appreciation of what his 
firm has done for our Association, I beg the privilege of pro- 
poang for honorary membership in our Association the name 
of Mr. John B. Ladd. 

The motion was unanimously carried by a rising vote. 

Mr. Ricksecker: — I move that the Secretary be re- 
quested to convey the notice of this honor to Mr. Ladd at 
once. I heard from his bedside this morning. He is very 
low, though occasionally is able to sit up. 

The PRESmENT:— It will be very gratifying to Mr. 
Ladd to hear from the members of this Association at once, 
and the Secretary will be instructed to write the proper letter 
of sympathy. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, was then 
read and its recommendations and the discussions thereon fol- 
low the reports of the Committees in another part of this book. 
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Election and Installation of Otficers 

The following nominations were declared, and the gen- 
tlemen named were duly elected. The choice, upon motion, 
being made unanimous. Mr. Buck, who was nominated by 
Mr. Marsh, insisted that his business duties would not permit 
his taking office another year and recommended a New York 
man in his place. 

President, Frank B. Marsh, New York. 

First Vice-President, John Blocki, of Chicago. 

Second Vice-President. Charles W. Jennings, Grand 
Rapids. 

Secretary, Edwin Ross, New York. 

Treasurer, A. B, Calisher, New York. 

Two Members of Executive Board to serve three years: 
D. H. McConncU. New York; J. Clifton Buck, Philadelphia. 

The President: — ^I will ask Mr. Davis and Mr. Mc- 
Connell to escort the new President to the Chair. 

Mr. Davis: — Mr. President, we introduce to you the 
incoming Prerident, Mr. Frank B. Marsh, of New York. 

The President: — Mr. Marsh, I welcome you and 
otfer you the Chair with much pleasure. 

President Marsh: — Gentlemen, I thank you very 
much for the honor. I wish I could make such a speech to you 
as Mr. Montgomery did earlier in the session, but I am going 
to borrow part of his thunder — I would like to establish as the 
keynote of the incoming regime his watchword, or motto, "Get 
Together." If we all get together and thoroughly co-operate 
in every thing pertaining to our Association I thmk we shall 
deserve success. I certainly shall do my best to serve you, 
and thank you very much for the honor. 

The other officers were then in turn formally introduced, 
and responded by assurances of their appreciation of the 
honors conferred upon them, all giving assurance of faithful 
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service to Ac full extent of their ability, opportunity and 
strength. 

President Buck: — I will call upon Messrs. Bradley 
and Davis to escort the First Vice-Pre^deat, Mr. Blocki, to 
the Chair. 

Mr. Buck:— Gentlemen, in retiring, I can only say 
that I retire with considerable regret. The friendships of the 
men I have met during my time of office has been of great 
assistance to me. I feel somewhat like the country parson, 
who in making an address elaborated on the prophets of the old 
dispensation, referring to the major prophets, and went over 
them, and then came to the minor prophets, and then elaborated 
on what they had accomplished, and finally came to the prophet 
of Malachi, and he said, "Now, gentlemen, what shall we do 
with Malachi,** and an old fellow back in the comer said, 
"He can have my place.** And I turn to Mr. Marsh, and 
tell him he can have my place. 

President Marsh : — I am no Parliamentarian. I will 
have to ask your indulgence. I will endeavor to borrow Mr. 
Buck*s rules of order and try to read them up. 

Is there any business of any kind to come before us? If 
not, the Elxecutive Board will hold a meeting immediately 
after our adjournment. 

Mr. Davis : — I move a vote of thanks to the Drug and 
Chemical Club for the courtesies extended to us in permitting 
us the use of these magnificent quarters during our meeting, 
and for the entertainment we have received at the hands of 
the Club. It is unusual for clubs to do this sort of thing, but 
they appreciate the fact that we are an organization and indus- 
try allied to the drug trade, and I understand they have given 
us the use of these rooms and the Club willingly. We cer- 
tainly appreciate it, and I move you, sir, that we take a rising 
vote of thanks on this motion. (The moticm was carried by 
a rising vote.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Address of tbe President 
Mr. }. Clifton Back of Pbiladelphia 

I wish you all "God speed and good cheer." I may well 
say "God speed** because the turbulent season of strife, of 
readjustments, of agitation, legislation, and the kindred evils 
that prey upon our business world seems over; we are now over 
the breakers and are launched upon the open and unobstructed 
sea with a long, even voyage of harmony and prosperity be- 
fore us. 

I also wish you "good cheer,*' for we are never to for- 
get that this is the season when we may clasp the hand, and, 
in the kindly twinkle of the eye, learn that warm hearts are 
beating in the brotherhood of our Association. 

Your Executive Committee has fixed this day in April 
for the meeting with the hope of securing pleasant weather, 
and it is our wish that the meeting may be an especially enjoy- 
able one, celebrating, as it were, victories of the past and bid- 
ding bon voyage for a successful journey into the future. 

Looking backward over the past year, we behold a 
record that we may well recount with pride. It is a year 
marked by loyal work of the Committee men who so faith- 
fully and unselfishly serve us, and their labors have been justly 
appreciated. 

The President is constrained to mention at this time the 
debt of gratitude, which is hereby acknowledged, to the role of 
former presidents and executives who have occupied the chair 
of office and assumed labors of service. The work which has 
been accomplished for the Association can only be compre- 
hended by a careful view of the proceedings of past conven- 
tions, now recorded as history. Your Chairman acknowl- 
edges that what has been added to our annals in the last 
year is based on precedents established by his worthy superiors. 

First, I will mention the adoption of the Tariff Act on 
August 5, 1909, which embodies in its final form the schedule 
for which our worthy and efficient Chairman and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation had contended. 
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Mr. Ricksecker thought they had performed the greater 
portion of this work prior to our last meeting* and while he was 
still President of the Association. But later on the House 
surprised the whole trade by passing the Bill, adding a duty 
of 25% on Otto Rose, Enfleurage Grease and Essential Oils, 
all of which had been free. This unexpected action necessi- 
tated Mr. Ricksecker*s going to Washington again, alone, in 
the middle of hot July to get this action reversed by the Con- 
ference Committee at the crucial time shortly before final pas- 
sage of the Bill. How the purpose of the Conmiittee was 
accomplished is interestingly shown by the detailed report. 

Can anyone who knows of this work impeach the ma- 
terial worth of this Association? Here were our raw products 
dutiable by the House at 23 per cent, and our industry 
threatened from many other quarters. And yet the final bill 
shows not only these dangers averted, but new advantages 
gained. The reductions secured are tabulated by our Chair- 
man in this report (or the Committee on Legislation (Page 93). 

All the contended articles were restored to free list 
except Orange Oil, which we believe a correct interpretation 
of the new law makes duitable at 23%. It is understood that 
this protection has been given to Oil of Orange in aid of a 
new industry in this product now being promoted upon the 
Pacific Coast. If so, it is an action we Americans may en- 
dorse. It is estimated that we now import and use about 
$123,600 worth of this oil. 

I cannot refrain from also recording at this place the 
work done by Mr. Mahlon N. Kline, who in addition to his 
membership on the Committee on Legislation of this Associa- 
tion, was Chairman of the Committee on Legislation of the 
National Wholesale Druggists* Association, and whose work 
upon both Committees was among the last public services of his 
life. I refer particularly to the successful campaign con- 
ducted by Mr. Kline, which secured the Alcohol Drawback 
Clause in the present Tariff Law. From December, 1908, 
until July, 1 909, when finally successful, Mr. Kline waged a 
relentless campaign. First, our case was put before the Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means* and the adoption of the pro- 
vision by the House was secured. Then new opposition was 
met in die Finance Committee of the Senate, and the contest 
carried before the Internal Revenue Department, from which 
it was ascertained the opposition was emanating. After hearing 
and upon briefs filed die objections of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were overcome and its opposition to the provision was 
withdrawn. The provision was then unanimously and favor- 
ably reported back to the Finance Committee and was finally 
incorporated into the Tariff Law in the twenty-fifth paragraph 
thereof, in the following form: 

"That on the e3qx>rtation of medicinal or toilet preparations (in- 
cluding perfumery) hereafter manufactured or produced in the United 
States in part from domestic alcohol on which an internal revenue tax 
has been paid, there shall be allowed a drawback equal in amount 
to the tax found to have been paid on the alcohol so used: Provided, 
That no other than domestic tax-paid alcohol shall have been used in 
the manufacture or production of such preparations. Such drawback 
shall be determined and paid under such rules and regulations and upon 
the filing of such notices, bcmd, bills of lading and other evidence of 
payment of tax and exportation as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe.** 

The Act also provides for a drawback of duty paid on 
containers and shipping cases made of imported materials. 

Rules and Regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment Governing Drawback. 
I will take this opportunity of advising you of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Treasury Department as the same have 
been furnished to me: 

First, they provide for the filing of an application by the manu- 
facturer requesting a special regulation covering the articles for export. 

Second, the preparation of a schedule of all articles manufac- 
tured for export, describing same by name, size, quantity of material 
used in manufacturing, and rate paid; this schedule becomes a part 
of the amplication and is verified by an agent of the Government de- 
tailed for that purpose. 

Third, after die regulation is promulgated, notice must be given 
in each case, enough in advance of the lading of the export vessel or 
car to enable the manufacturers' representative to file a Preliminary 
Claim and secure inspection of the merchandise by a Government 
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Officer detailed for that purpose. This officer verifies marks, quanti- 
ties, and when so directed by the Collector in charge of the district where 
goods are laden, takes samples and notes any other condition of expor- 
tati(Mi required by the general regulations. 

These regulations also require that a special copy of the export 
bill of lading signed by the Steamship Company and endorsed by the 
shippers and a certificate showing landing of the goods at foreign desti- 
nations, for sihipments to Canada, and for those by sea, where the 
amount of refund or drawback exceeds $100, Be furnished. 

The final entry describing the export merchandise, as well as the 
tax paid alcohol, used, and stating that goods exported were manufac- 
tured and packed in accordance with sworn statement filed with appli- 
cation, and that a separate record open to inspection of officials is prop- 
erly kept, is also required. 

It is also necessary to trace the alcohol from the distiller, who 
must furnish under oath a certificate of delivery to the manufacturer; 
the actual payment of tax being officially verified by reference to dis- 
tillery records. 

This provision in the present Tariff law is of more vital 
importance to the Manufacturing Druggists than to the Manu- 
facturing Perfumers in the present stage of our industry. It 
is, however, a matter that has been agitated for many years 
and its adoption in its present simple form makes clear the way 
of the manufacturer who has developed or who is planning 
to develop an export trade in perfumeries. There are already 
some thirty manufacturers taking advantage of the drawback 
provision, and seven of these are perfumers. A recent publica- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and Labor details the 
growth of the $2,000,000,000 export trade of this country; 
let the American perfumery manufacturers see to it that a 
growing part of their product from now on swells this grand 
total. 

The Excellent Work of Messrs. Allen and 

Graham. 
I would be remiss in accounting this achievement if I 
failed to give full credit to the most excellent work of Messrs. 
Allen and Graham, of New York City, who labored faith- 
fully in the assembly of matter and the preparation of briefs 
and to whom, Mr. Kline believed, the manufacturing drug- 
gists and perfumers of the United States were deeply indebted. 
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I am glad to here record the appreciation of this Association 
for the work done by this firm, by the Chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Legislation, by our Correspondent in Washington, 
and by the many others who participated in the work. I 
would suggest that it would be an appropriate thing for those 
manufacturers, who are more especially l>enefited by this legis- 
lation, to subscribe to a fund for Messrs. Allen and Graham 
as an appreciation of their work. 

Appreciation of the Members Deceased During the 

Past Year. 

You will pardon me I know if I dwell for a moment on 
the loving personality of Mr. Kline, for it was my privilege 
to have lived many years of my business career in close asso- 
ciation with him and he was very dear to my heart. (Out 
of respect to the memory of those who have died during the 
last year, I ask that we all rise while mention is made of their 
deaths.) Although Mr. Kline lived most of his business life 
in Philadelphia, and the drug trade in its many branches held 
his life long interest, yet for many years prior to his death he 
was known throughout the land, and many fields of religious 
and civic work felt the influence of his splendid mind and char- 
acter. He formed, with Mahlon K. Smith, the firm of Smith 
& Khne in 1868; later the firm included Mr. Harry B. French, 
and in 1 888 was incorporated as Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Kline has been President since 1903. 
His death occurred on the 27th of November, 1909, sud- 
denly, as he was preparing for services in the Church that he 
loved so well. 

We have also been saddened during the last year by the 
death of our beloved member, Mr. Adolph M. Spiehler, which 
occurred November 3rd, 1909. Mr. Spiehler came to this 
country in 1865, when he entered the employ of D. Mitchell 
& Co., Manufacturing Chemists, of Rochester, N. Y. In 
1876 he established his own firm for the manufacture of per- 
fumes, toilet preparations, etc. We shall miss him from our 
assemblage as he made it a point to always be in attendance 
at our annual conventions. 
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Optimism Justihed. 
And now, looking forward, let us survey the untried 
future and discern if possible, what work there is for us to do 
and how we may do it worthily. Our industry has passed 
throus^ the readjustment of the tariff unscathed. We may 
even see cause for congratulation and an opportunity in the 
emphatic assertion of President Taft that party-pledges have 
been kept and that there has been a real revision of the tariff 
downward; for the President quite emphatically reminds the 
American ^public, our customers, that the revision was not 
downward in reference to luxuries and that **it was not 
promised that the rates on luxuries should be reduced.** In 
his speech before the New York Republican Club on Lin- 
coln's Birthday this year, the President said, "Of the in- 
creases, the consumption value of those effected which are of 
luxuries, to wit, silks, wines, liquors, perfumes^ pomades and 
like atricles amounted to $600,000,000, while the increase not 
on articles of luxuries affected but about $300,000,000.** 

Argument for the Education of the American Pub- 
lic TO THE Use of American Perfume. 

Can we not see in this situation an opportunity to accom- 
plish a work that has needed our con^deration for years, the 
education of our American public to the use of our American 
Products. The President is the best, as well as the "biggest** 
press agent we could secure. Andrew Carnegie has also en- 
listed in our behalf. I notice him recently quoted as telling the 
public that the new tariff bill was a step in the right direc- 
tion, that **we must boost the luxuries, diat*s what*s needed. 
Let*s put them up to the top notch. Let men who want to 
smoke tobacco grown outside of this country pay for it. Let 
women who want to wear Parisian modes pay for them. Let 
folks who are addicted to foreign wines pay for them.** And 
to this we have but to add, "Let those who will persist in buy- 
ing a foreign perfume, after we have shoivn them that an 
equivalent article is made in America^ pay for it.'* The new 
tariff law says that those who persist in buying a foreign per- 
fumery label shall pay for it; we are satisfied that we have an 
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equivalent article to sell; it but remains therefore for us to 
educate the American public to this situation. 

The report of our worthy Treasurer, Mr. Frank B. 
Marsh, shows that the Association is in satisfactory financial 
condition, there being now available upwards of $3,800. At 
this meeting let us con«der whether this fimd is to be hoarded 
away at nominal interest or shall it be brought to the front 
of the battle line and made to produce a manifold return. 
It is true we need a fund in reserve, particularly subject to the 
sudden call of the Committee on Legislation, but the legisla** 
tive horizon appears to be clear for some time. The Special 
Committee to consider the establishment of death benefits has 
no plan to recommend that will tax our surplus. Your Presi- 
dent does not see why, under these circumstances, a substan- 
tial appropriation should not be now made for a vigorous cam- 
paign of education. I am able to announce that one of our 
influential members has already signified his willingness to start 
a fund for such a campaign with a subscription of $300, pro- 
vided other members of the Association will individually sub- 
scribe an additional $2,300; and several of the smaller manu- 
facturers have already otfered subscriptions of $100 each. It 
is my hope that out of this meeting may grow a strong and 
persistent campaign, led by the Association and joined in by 
every individual manufacturer, that will not end until Ameri- 
can Perfumery is the recognized standard for American con- 
sumers. 

The statistics of the French perfume industry offer food 
for serious thought. According to French statistics, the im- 
portations into France of perfumeries, alcoholic and non-alco- 
holic, were 386,000 francs in 1909, an increase of about 33%. 
The exports of like products during the same period increased 
2,887,000 francs, a gain of about 19%. While we are happy 
to observe that the increase in importations is a greater percent- 
age, nevertheless the volume of importations is trifling in com- 
parison with the volume of exportations. The exportations of 
perfumes from France to the United States alone are alleged to 
have incerased 342,000 francs in 1 909, an increase of about 
18% over 1908. 
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Forestall Conflict By Pubushing Trade News. 
I wish to heartily commend the work, during the last 
year, of the Committee on Fraternal Relations. Four supple- 
ments have evidenced the work of thi^ Committee and the work 
has been recognized as of such value that a considerable de- 
mand exists for the supplements at $3.00 each. It is our pur- 
pose to make American trade names mean more to the Ameri- 
can public than ever before, and your President advises manu- 
facturers to make full use of this means of publicity. To fore- 
stall conflict is the best kind of protection. From information 
published by this Committee, your President was recently in 
position to reconcile a dealer in Porto Rico to a change in his 
trade name for perfumes and to the destruction of a consider- 
able number of prepared labels because they conflicted with 
those in use for a longer period by a member of this Association. 

Remarks on Other Committee Reports, 
There will be a separate report submitted by the Special 
Committee for Minimizing Freight, of which Committee the 
President is a member. We have apparently made no ad- 
vance in the solution of the problem. Its elimination is a 
splendid thing to contemplate, but its realization will be de- 
ferred until the strongest of our manufacturers see fit to adopt 
the stand pat policy. When the leaders take the right stand, 
the minority will unquestionably follow. 

The Committee on Freight and Transportation will, I 
believe, ask this Association to consider the endorsement of the 
Parcels Post. This is indeed a pressing question. But re- 
cently it was published, by the acknowledged Merchant Prince 
of the business world, that thereafter he would deliver free, 
throughout the world, retail purchases of $3 and over, that 
could be sent by mail. How this question effects us, and what 
is our attitude as manufacturers and as citizens, are matters I 
will be pleased to hear discussed at this Convention. 

The Committee on Importations and Under Valuations 
has done its usual quiet but watchful work. While this Asso- 
ciation does not attempt to regulate prices, I cannot but recom- 
mend to the consideration of some of our members the per- 
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tinent comment made by the Chairman of that Committee 
in his last report. It was to the etfect that while no under 
valuations had been discovered in imported goods* yet some 
of our own members had placed on the market meritorious 
creations at prices which were fully 30 per cent below their 
actual worth. That the laborer is worthy of his hire is as true 
of the perfumery business as of any odier, and, I need not 
add, that under valuation is a poor foundation upon which to 
establish a successful business. 

Free Choice at Elections. 

In conclusion there is another matter I wish to touch 
upon; it is a question that comes to us annually, and that is 
the election of your presiding officer. I believe it dearable 
that our President should reside in New York City, although 
this sentiment is not concurred in by the New York members 
of our Executive Board. I think, however, it of even more 
importance that he should be the free choice of a majority of 
our members. It has been suggested to me that I call your 
attention to Article II of our By-Laws, which expressly pro- 
vides that the Association may elect officials other than those 
suggested by the Nominating Committee. We have been par- 
ticularly blessed, as an Association, by a spirit of harmony, 
and, I believe, have almost uniformly ratified the selections of 
our Committee. There can be harmony, however, only with 
liberty, and this spirit will be fostered rather than harmed, 
if every member feels free to bring before his fellow members 
any candidate, resolution or policy which he feels should be 
considered, and I urge upon you to exercise this privilege at 
all times. 

I feel at liberty to so express myself because I believe, 
as I have said, that the President should reside in New York 
City, which is the natural center for our executive body, and 
this, of course, excludes myself for I am privileged to claim 
Philadelphia as my home; and, furthermore, the press of many 
other duties would prohibit my again serving you in this capa- 
city, although I shall be ever ready to give to this Association 
my best efforts in any other field of the work in which I may 
be called upon to serve you. 
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Report of Gommittee on Resolationt in Reference to 
President's Addr 



The President's Address has been delivered. Its im- 
pressions is upon our minds. As viewed by the Conmiittee 
on Resolutions, it reflects to a large degree the executive grasp 
of our President, and is a most comprehensive resume of the 
accomplishments of our Association in the past and present, 
and a golden prediction for a prosperous future. It speaks 
in every paragraph the devotion which Mr. Buck has always 
shown for the welfare of our members individually, and for 
the prosperity of the perfumery industry generally. The func- 
tions of the Committee on Resolutions, however, do not com- 
prehend more than a brief eulogy of the work of our respected 
President. From a careful perusal of the President's address, 
we find that he has made few specific recommendations. He 
has, however, outlined carefully the work which our Associa- 
tion has accomplished, and has analyzed the reports of the 
officers and committees, and these subjects will be brou^t up 
by the Committee on Resolutions under the head of the various 
reports. 

The President recommends an appropriation of a substantial 
sum of money from the treasury to further the cause of the 
proposed campaign of education. Your Committee regrets 
to see that our worthy President has made the same mistake 
that many of our members have made at previous times. It 
is apparent from his remarks that he considers the balance on 
hand according to our Treasurer's report of about $3,800 to be 
an available fund for immediate use by the Association for any 
purpose. It must not be overlooked that out of this $3,800 
must come our expenses for the current year which past ex- 
perience would show to be between $2,300 and $2,500. The 
Association will receive no income until January 1st, next. 
The dues for each year are approximately $2,300, and the 
expenses are almost always as much as the dues and sometimes 
considerable in excess of them for any given year. In years 
where we would have extraordinary expenses, the small balance 
which the Association has now built up would soon be wiped 
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out Your G>minittee is heartSy m accord with the sentiments 
expressed by oar wordiy President regarcfing the campaign 
of educatica, but we believe that the magnitude of this proposi- 
tioii absolutely prevents the Perfumers* Association taking it up 
as an organization simply because we have not the funds. We 
further believe that the campaign of education is a matter for 
personal subscription, and if it is thous^t wise that our Asso- 
ciation be represented by subscription, then not exceeding $230 
be appropriated for this purpose out of our actual surplus. 

The President also touches on the question of our system 
of nomination as pediaps not insuring an impartial selection of 
candidates. Your Committee approves of die thorough airing 
of this matter by the Convention. The impression has been 
spread broadcast through certain channels that the Association 
has perpetuated by its officers, and that the old guard or 
dynasty ccmtrols to a large extent the personnel of those selected 
to manage its affairs. We believe diat the Association has been 
well officered, and we point to die untiring efforts of die faith- 
ful men ^o have served its interest in die past, and the results 
they have accomplished to refute this inq;>ression. We do not 
approve of a change in die system for this reason, but as stated 
dhave we recommend diat die matter be aired to die fullest, 
and definitely setded. 

The CcMmnittee on Resolutions is pleased to note diat our 
President has called attention to die accomplishments of our 
Association in die past; pa^ularly as applied to die tariff. 
This ou|^t to setde for all time, if no odier b^efits were con- 
sidered, die quesdcm : What b^iefit is die Associaticm? What 
has it accomplished? The saving in die cost in oil of ylang 
ylang alone, ^lich is now on die free list, will more dian pay 
die dues of every mernb^ of die Associaticm for years to come. 
The alcoh<Jic drawback, outlined in detail by die President, 
materially baiefits every monber who has export trade. 

Your committee agrees heartily widi die reccHnmenda- 
tion of die President, urging American perfumers to foster and 
push didr export trade. 
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We are reminded by the President of the loss of our 
esteemed associates, Mr. Mahlon N. Kline and Mr. Adolph 
Spiehler, and we recommend diat die resolutions adopted by 
the Elxecutive Board be approved by the Association. 

The Committee on Resolutions cannot end its report 
without congratulating the Association in being so fortunate as 
to have the advantage of the services as President of so able a 
man as Mr. Buck, who with his multitudinous duties has kept 
so closely in touch with all branches of our work, and who has 
ever been mindful of our best interests. Such men are live 
wires and of great value to our Association. 

Diflcmsion on the President's Reoomniendatioiis in Reference 
to Sabjeot of Gampai|(n of Bdaoation. 

The President: — Gentlemen, you have heard the re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions on the President's 
address. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. McConnelL: — ^In adopting this report, it carries 
with it an appropriation of $250 for the Campaign of Educa- 
tion. I move that it be amended to read $500. (Motion 
seconded by Mr. Davis.) 

Mr. Bradley: — I do not think die resolution should be 
adopted without discussion. We ought to devise a plan for 
raiang a fimd, before adopting the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. 

Mr. Ricksecker: — ^The appropriation last year and 
the prveious year included the expense of the Committee on 
Campaign of Education and the Committee on the Publication 
of the Book of Trade Names. The total was in the neigh- 
borhood of nearly $1 ,000. We have no such demand upon 
our exchequer for the current year, and I think it is up to us 
as a business proposition to appropriate $500 toward a fund 
for the perfumers of America to make known the fact that 
American perfumes rival any in the world. We should coun- 
teract the influence of articles in the daily papers and in maga- 
zines, like The Smart Set and Ladies Home JournaU which 
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had a long article against the use of perfumery. If we have 
not sand enou^^ as an Association to put up $300, we do not 
deserve to exist. 

Mr. Calisher: — ^As far as Mr. Ricksecker's objects 
are concerned, I agree with him, but those who advertise at all, 
will recall what it costs and realize that $250 is a mere speck. 
You might as well throw it in the street as far as advertising 
to die hundred million people in this country that our goods 
are equal, if not better, than the imported goods. I want to 
advertise our goods as much as anybody, but what are you 
going to do with $230? Outline some plan whereby you can 
distribute that to some ten thousand newspapers and a hundred 
magazines. We are on the li^t track, but we need money to 
carry out our plans. 

Mr. Ricksecker: — Our worthy Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Campaign of Education, has been handicapped in 
making a program which had any ginger in it through the fact 
that at the last meeting o{ the Association, there was not 
sufficient money appropriated to enable the Chairman to do 
any effective work. I would like to have the members under- 
stand how I feel about it, and I have prepared a short address 
on the subject, and with your permission will read it. (See 
page 70.) 

In a previous year you voted $300 to the Committee, 
but it was not used. My idea is that we should first counter- 
act the publications that have been made and are being made 
in various journals in different parts of the country. I saw an 
article in a Sioux City, Iowa, paper, abusing the use of per- 
fumery. The plan should, in my judgment, fix on an amount 
that the Committee should have available, and fix upon the 
method that they should pursue under the direction of the 
Elxecutive Board, using their own judgment as well as diat of 
the Executive Board. The finances should be appropriated 
with the sanction of the Elxecutive Board, and a clerk should 
be hired, now and then, when necessary, to do the necessary 
clerical work, so that this expense is not fastened upon any one 
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house. For this work, the available capital should be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $2,300. The members of the 
Elxecutive Board were favorable to the plan* and two or three 
said that they would chip in. The impression seems to be 
favorable, but not at all authoritative or fixed. 

What I want to ask the Association to do is to vote 
us back that $300 appropriation, so that if we can get the 
other $2,000 or more, we will have $2,500 to work widi for 
the rest of this year. 

Mr. McConnelL: — I think we all appreciate that the 
idea as presented here, was bom in Mr. Ricksecker*s mind 
several years ago. He has nursed it until he has got every 
member of the Association pretty well imbued. I do not think 
Mr. Ricksecker stands alone today, as he did when he first 
brought it before the Association. 

Mr. Bradley: — ^I do not believe that the members 
present understand the recommendations of the Committee on 
Resolutions. Our position is this — ^we cannot otford to make 
a very large appropriation from our own treasury, but we 
believe that if the members of the Association will individually 
subscibe to a fimd, it would be of sufficient magnitude to pro- 
duce an effect commensurate with what we want to accomplish, 
and that the Association could reasonably join in that contribu- 
tion to the extent of $230 from its surplus. We think if the per- 
fumery industry in this country really want a campaign of 
education, we should get together as individuals and chip in and 
make it a big thing, and the Conunittee is in favor of the Asso- 
ciation helping out 

Mr. McConnelL: — I think many of us have a wrong 
conception of what diis money is really going to do. We have 
in our Association members who are acquainted with writers 
and newspaper men generally, and for a minor sum we can 
secure articles on the use of American perfumes, and have 
them published in papers all over the country, not as advertis- 
ing, but as reading matter. If we paid for it so much per square 
inch, we could not raise money enough to settle the bill, but if 
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we can arrange to get some of our friends to write articles for 
us, and have these published, that is the way we should go 
about it. 

Mr. RickseCKER: — One firm has already expressed a 
willingness to subscribe $500, two or three said they would sub- 
scribe $100 each; but we cannot get enough money together 
rij^t off to do the thing properly, and there seems to be a 
necessity for the organization to put in a reasonable sum to 
help boost the thing along. $500 has been appropriated be- 
fore, but not used, because the times were not propitious. By 
having $500 on hand now, we could begin a campaign which 
with, additional subscriptions would make an amount of about 
$2,500, a fair starter. The idea is to print Hterary articles, 
prepared by men or women of note — and they would be pub- 
lished in magazines and newspapers with the idea of offsetting 
the absurd proposition published in some recent articles that the 
use of perfumery is vulgar. Our efforts would be directed to 
correct these false impressions. At the end of the year we can 
size up the situation, find what we had better do the following 
year, and then put in more fertiUzer, say $5,000. 

Mr. Davis: — ^The Committee on Resolutions simply 
recommends $250 to show that our Association is interested. If 
the Association thinks that $250 is too small and it should be 
$500, or more, I believe the Committee on Resolutions may 
agree with them. Let us not, however, do anything that would 
possibly make an assessment later on. 

Mr. Brohel: — ^The voluntary subscription part does 
not appeal to me, for the reason that those who subscribe expect, 
of course, to be benefited in a general way. You will have 
members who possibly will not subscribe. They will receive 
the same benefit that any other member does. Why not pro- 
vide for an expenditure where all receive equal benefits for the 
amount expended, without any one member being compelled to 
do more than his competitor? It would be better for the Asso- 
ciation to secure the service of a man who could write up 
articles of this kind from our standpoint, than for this work to 
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be done by any one manufacturer in it. If the campaign should 
be planned on the magnitude expressed by Mr. Ricksecker, 
$500 would not take it very far. 

Mr. Ingram : — ^A great deal can be done of benefit to 
the members of this Association in the way of an educational 
campaign, and without great expense. Articles could be pre- 
pared by literary people entirely dissociated from commercial 
enterprises, and it would be necessary, so as to have a different 
point of view; but the articles could be prepared on suggestions 
prepared by a committee of this Association. The influence of 
members of the Association, I am certain, would secure the 
publication of these articles in as many of the publications, as 
we cared to use. We would have no difficulty in securing 
reprints of such articles which with the prestige of the standard 
magazines attached to them, could be republished in our Sun- 
day papers at home. We could institute a campaign more in- 
fluential and far reaching than the one inaugurated by the pro- 
prietary association subsequently to the series of articles which 
appeared in the Ladies Home Journal and Colliers IVeekh- 
The situation with us is different — ^the argument is all on our 
side — it is simply a matter of prejudice, and a clever writer 
can show how easily the prejudice can be removed. There 
is no difficulty in getting the cleverness to be devoted to that 
enterprise, and the amount of money stated in the amendment, 
it seems to me, would be sufficient for the purpose at least this 
year. 

Mr. Waring: — I feel somewhat reluctant in speaking, 
as this is my first appearance among you as a member, but the 
subject is very near to me. If we are going to carry out the 
suggestion made by the Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, that is — ^work together as a unit in all things for the 
good of the Association, this idea of co-operation for increasing 
interest in and conversion to American Perfumes ought to com- 
mand our most serious attention. All that could be accom- 
plished with an appropriation of $230 or $500 would be an 
investigation of the subject with a view to presenting a definite 
and well formed plan. Certain it is, a plan could be devised 
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that would in time turn the tide in favor of American perfumes 
and all the while encourage the habit of using perfumes. Co- 
operation would make this easy. Five hundred dollars from 
each of thirty or forty manufacturing perfumers, would give the 
sum of $1 3,000 or $20,000 — ^not too much for a good start in 
this publicity work. 

There are many people brought up under puritanical 
environments, who are strongly prejudiced. You must educate 
such people to understsmd that the use of perfumes is really as 
much an evidence of refinement as the use of the natural 
flowers, the perfume being the same flowers in another form 
for refreshing use throughout the seasons. 

The people must be led gradually into the habit of using 
perfumes and using them in a hundred and one more ways, 
and we must make known reasons why American perfumes are 
as good as foreign. 

Many of the Trade Associations are using publicity to 
assist in counteracting wrong impressions and to develop in- 
creased business. By combination of thirty or more in this 
movement as suggested the pro rata cost would be very small 
compared with the great benefits obtained. 

Mr. Davis: — ^The question of detail, how this money 
is to be spent, is a secondary consideration, that will come up 
later — the question is, Mr. President, whether we shall appro- 
priate $250 or $300 from the Association funds. As there 
seems to be a difference of opinion, I submit a substitute amend- 
ment to the original motion, brought in by the Committee on 
Resolutions, as follows, that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to solicit subscriptions, the Chairman of the Committee to 
be Mr. Ricksecker, and that an appropriation be made of 
twenty-five per cent of whatever amount is secured by private 
subscription, to an amount not to exceed $300 from the treas- 
ury. 

The President put the question on Mr. Davis's motion, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Davis: — I think that the point should be brought 
out that, as has been stated by the Chairman, there has been 
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a certain amount of criticism lately as to the method of elect- 
ing our officers. In all organizations there are generally a few 
members who are active in the affairs of the Association and rise 
to their feet and take part in the proceedings; there are others 
who sit and listen and go home and criticise and find fault. 
Let them stand on their feet and criticise in open meeting. 
If they want to get rid of the old dsmasty, let them vote us out. 
The old guard, so-called, are ready to step down suid out, 
and resign all their jobs, if any one else will do the work. 
Those who have served as officers of the Association know 
that it requires a good deal of work. We expect to be criti- 
cized, even if we do our best. 

Upon Mr. Calisher*s motion the report in favor of the 
old system of nominating and electing officers was approved. 

That portion of the report of the G>mmittee on Resolu- 
tions relating to the services of President Buck was adopted 
by a rising vote, which was put by Vice-President Jennings. 

[See Report of Committee on Campaign of -Education 
on following page.] 
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An Appeal for Action on tbe Campaign of 

Education 

Addrt98 by Mr, Theo. Riekaeeker 

To The Manufacturing Perfumers' Association: 

Several important houses requested me to present my 
ideas on this subject in writing, so without intent to forestall 
those of the Chairman or Committee it seems best to acquaint 
you with this paper which will be sent to the houses request- 
ing it. 

What's the matter with the perfumery business? 

Chorus from the entire trade: Can't sell enough goods. 

There are two special reasons: — 

1st. The consumption by the public is too small; is 
minimized by a false impression created by conspicuous articles 
in popular publications like "The Ladies' Home Journal," with 
say 800,000 circulation; "The Smart Set," and others abus- 
ing the use of perfumery as vulgar, etc., which are taken up by 
newspapers far and wide. 

Think of it — n^e are doing nothing to counteract this 
false impression. 

The consumption per capita is far behind that of 20 years 
ago. 

Ninety millions of prosperous people should consume 
Ten Million Dollars annually instead of Five, which is the 
utmost limit of sales we can figure out on careful estimates of 
imports of crude materials, manufacturers' output of perfum- 
ery bottles, census reports, factory statistics, and consensus of 
trade judgment. 

The consumption of Golf Balls is five million dollars 
yearly. 

Unchallenged printed statements of consumption of chew- 
ing gum are eleven million dollars; more than double former 
consumption. Confectionery eighty million dollars. 

The remedy for this condition of our industry lies in our 
own hands. How? 
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By turning this false attitude into a rational perfumery 
boom; making it a ''fad'* as big hats are with women today; 
by a vigorous Campaign of Education. 

Make the women of America understand that the use of 
perfumery is fashionable and your business will increase 
heavily. 

The California raisin industry is now promoting the con- 
sumption of raisins all over the country. The consumption of 
rice and pineapples have materially increased by a promotion 
campaign. 

2nd. We all know the false idea prevalent among most 
consumers of foreign perfumery. That must be corrected. 

The rough figures of American sales of foreign perfum- 
ery are about one and one-half million dollars annually, whole- 
sale value. 

We should have half a million of this transferred to and 
distributed among us. 

Here then, are two important issues: 

1st. Popularize and heavily increase the general con- 
sumption of perfumery. 

2nd. Transfer a big slice of the foreign goods to our 
American makers. 

Let us put the industry on a higher plane; on a level with 
the best French perfumes and toilet goods, and double the sales. 

Somebody must take the initiative. 

Several years ago I proposed a Campaign of Education 
to this end. It has met with growing favor and Uke Banquo's 
ghost, "will not down.'* 

The work was tentatively undertaken and a good num- 
ber of first-class newspapers gratuitously published our articles. 
They were commended and copied by other journals; the 
total circulation being about one and one-half millions. At 
the same time hundreds of educational letters were sent to per- 
fumery salesmen, and buyers in department stores and drug- 
gists. This was all done at a very modest cost. 

Had this start been followed up with co-operation and 
the proper investment, as all good advertising must be to reach 
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the goal, our whole American industry would now be verj; 
much more prosperous. 

But the Taritf fight intervened, compelling close applica- 
tion, and exhaustive work, and the Campaign of Elducation 
was sidetracked during the emergency. 

But the big Taritf question is now out of the way. 

We realize the importance of our victory, but some can- 
not realize the amount of thought, time, watching, anxiety, ex- 
perience, and ways and means necessary to accomplish our 
contentions into law. 

Single houses in this business could eanly atford to pay 
double our total cash cost of last year*s Tariff fight ($644), 
and come out whole the first year. Why not put that saving 
into practical promotion of our common interests? 

Oiur industry was never so well protected as now. This 
is from a standpoint of 40 years* experience in selling, import- 
ing and making perfumery. 

Prices of foreign perfumery, soaps, powders and toilet 
goods have been advanced 10% by the importers. 

The next big business step is how best to reap the full 
advantage oi our Tariff victory. 

NoTV is our opportunity. 

We cannot supinely wait for something to turn up and 
keep on fretting about not selling enough goods. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

Every progressive movement meets doubt, opposition smd 
indifference. 

Columbus* contention that the world is round, and his 
proposal for funds to circumnavigate it, was laughed out of 
the Italian Court. 

Cyrus W. Field's proposal to lay the first Atlantic cable 
was met with derision from many quarters. He often passed 
my office with anxious face. But he won. 

Commodore Vanderbilt laughed Westinghouse out of his 
office when he proposed to stop his trains with air; but his air- 
brake stops the trains today. 

Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of Weather Bureau, told 
me in Washington last summer that he was in the mountains 
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of North Carolina nine yean ago^ studying air currents, smd 
saw two men away off. 

Asked his guide who they were. 

**Them*s two Ohio cranks named Wright trying to fly in 
the air.** 

But aerial navigation is at the door. 

Every progressive movement takes time. 

The Perfumery industry is on a false basis today. 

We must set the public mind right to increase sales. 

Proposed Program. 

1st. That the G>mmittee on Campaign of Education 
be supplemented by the additional membership of large private 
contributors. 

2nd. That this Committee be empowered to employ a 
clerk in times of necessity at $ per week when at work. 

3rd. That we employ writers of national fame, say like 
Elbert Hubbard to write a popular magazine article of such 
interest as to command selling it to the magazine reaching the 
most liberal users of perfumery, especially the fashion^ motor, 
theatrical and sport}^ class; like Smart Set, Town Topics, life, 
&c., starting the fashion in New York, which will naturally be 
taken up by other cities. 

That die whole program be carried out on the **still hunt** 
plan. 

4th. That a man like Julian Hawthorne write another 
magazine articles to reach in similar way the great middle class 
of Tvomen fiction readers. 

5th. That another writer, say Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
write an article to be published in a leading woman's journal, 
say Ladies* Home Journal, or Woman*s Home Companion. 

All these articles to be such attractive reading as to be 
paid for by the publishers^ if possible; if not, published free. 

6th. That syndicate newspaper articles as a lady's pro- 
posal in my hand be sandwiched in all over the country. 

She offers to insert 2 in. reading notice in the **Fashion 
Notes,** of 225 newspapers for $1 each, enclosing Ust, embrac- 
ing one million circulation. Other syndicates are avsulable. 
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7th. That all these articles be supplemented by others 
later on at the instance of the G>mmittee who are to determine 
the writers, the time, and finance the program. 

8th. This reading matter in the right publications should 
be very readable and convincing; our object would not be ap* 
parent. It would educate the public to discriminate between 
the legitimate, worthy perhimery and the unworthy. It will 
cost time, thought, talent, money, and hearty support by all 
those interested; perfumers, crude material houses, bottle, alco- 
hol, box and label houses, for it benefits all. 

9th. That each perfumery house send copies of the 
articles to their salesmen to show the buyers that the press 
are stimulating perfumery and boom the business. Also that 
they be published in the Drug Journals free. 

1 0th. That letters be sent, to say twenty thousand drug 
and department store buyers, booming American perfumery 
and toilet goods. 

I have personally seen foreign perfumery promoted b}) 
retailers^ in New York, Chicago and Buffalo. It*s constantly 
done. Let's correct that 

I I th. That the Perfumers secure the insertion of certain 
above subject matter in their own local papers free. It can be 
done. We have done it. 

We should reach, say fifteen millions of probable con- 
sumers this fall. 

Every business is conh-onted with difficulties, many of 
which it is foolish to contend against; nearly all perfumers believe 
such a campaign is a common sense proposition. 

But it must have hearty, general support. 

Among the defunct hundred oil wells of western Penn- 
sylvania one poor fellow three years ago reasoned there was 
oil deeper down in his defunct well. 

He borrowed enough money to bore, and was adjudged 
looney by his neighbors. Patient boring finally brought the 
smell of oil. He ^ut down and quietly bought his neighbor's 
rights. Then bored a little more. 
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The oil gushed out in such volume he couldn't cope with 
it. The Pittsburg papers declared the daily output beat all 
records; verified by a friend on the qx)t. 

Are you ready to bore deeper? 

Our father's old ways of merchandizing are passed. This 
is the age of merchandizing by wireless. 

Let's double the Perfumery Business. 

Let in the sunlight! 

Open the blinds! 

Turn on the lights! 

Let people see and understand. 

The^ Tvill gel the habit — ^ou ivill get the business. 

What do you think of a miller whose mill is beside a big 
waterfall, but who insists on nmning his mill by a horse? 

On my father's Ohio farm I measured the wheat from the 
thresher from a field which had been specially fertilized. We 
got forty-five bushels per acre against an average of twenty-two 
bushels from adjoining land. It took but two bushels of seed 
wheat, which multiplied twenty-two times under fertilizer. 

Are you ready to fertilize? 

Now about the necessary funds. 

We should have, say $3,000 avilable for the start 
this year; spend it prudently. Next year be guided by results. 
I believe you would be encouraged to vote $3,000 or more, 
then. 

An important member told me the plan is most admirable, 
2uid thinks it ought to begin at once. 

He agrees to subscribe $300 on two conditions; that a 
certain large house subscribe $1,300, and that I should man- 
age the campaign. 

I don't want that. We must all work together. My busi- 
ness demands all of my time, but I will do my share of work. 

But I do want to see this whole industry on a rational 
higher plane; increase 30% the first year, and believe it is prob- 
able on this plan. Believe it will double the second year. 

Some others agreed to subscribe $100 each. 
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The Perfumers* Association favors thb movement and 
voted to subscribe 25% of the amount of the private subscript 
tions up to $500. 

This action was a disappointment. It*s like going to war 
with a pop-gun. 

The plan is either feasible or not 

If not, turn it down. 

If feasible it should be worked with whole heart, skill 
and the proper amount of cash, beginning at once. 

This timidity, I confess is hard to understand from a 
broad standpoint 

It*s too big a question to temporize with it 

Look at it again; from this Association's standpoint. 

Our Elntertainment G>mmittee spent over $2,000 in three 
dajfs at this year's meeting. The associate members contributed 
$1,500 of this. 

Yet we vote on a contingency^ onl^ $500, for fertilizer in 
a big movement to increase, perhaps double our sales. 

Which is the better business? 

Couldn't we have had enough fun on $1 ,200, and put this 
difference to promotion of the business, $800.. 

If our Tariff expenses had been $1,500, the Association 
would have paid it without a whimper. 

This year we will save last year's Tariff expense, $644. 

On same amount total expense for this year as last we 
would thus have a saving, for promotion of $1 ,444. 

We have $2,000 invested in bonds, beside a modest cash 
balance m bank. 

What for? To earn a few dollars in interest? 

Or to use judiciously for the betterment of the whole 
industry? 

What IS the serious object of this Association ? 

An Associate member is ready to undertake the crude 
material men's end o{ this campaign. Every crude material man 
1 have spoken to about it believes in it 

Mr. McConnell is Chairman of the Committee. Write 
him, or me, if you wish. Tell us if you agree to this general 
plan. 
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No single house can do this job; magazines will not pul>- 
lish reading articles containing advertising. Some few news- 
papers will, charging double rates under special notices; th^ 
don't pull; cost is too great for results obtained as perfumers 
have discovered. 

One dollar spent judiciously in **still hunt** reading mat- 
ter insidiously making the use of perfumery fashionable^ while 
emphasizing American perfumery of the better sort, will go 
farther than $10 spent on a specific brand. 

It is jar more generally effective than advertising. 

Suppose we invest now in starting $3,000, and get a total 
increase of $300,000 sales. That*s 1 0% increase of our Asso- 
ciation*s membership annual total sales, at a cost of but I % 
for getting it. 

All business has some element of gamble in it. 

What perfumery house is not willing to gamble on that 
equation? Spend I % to increase sales 10%. 

A fair success the first year means a far better one the 
second, and the third still greater, if you increase the fertilizer 

Ask any advertising expert. 

We can likely build up our whole business 50%, per- 
haps 100% in say three years, at nominal cost, on this plan. 

In doubling each of your salesmen's business on this *'still 
hunt** plan, eventually his percentage of cost for selling is re- 
duced 30% because his fixed charges remain the same. 

Some years ago an advertising man whom I have long 
known, went abroad to initiate and promote a general boom 
(or foreign perfumery and toilet goods in the United States. 
He told me recently that he secured orders for advertising for 
the first year*s campaign as follows : 

From London $1 5,000 

From Paris 180,000 fcs., or 32,500 



Total $47,500 

The bills were financed here by a large grocery house. 
Later on the McKinley Tariff Gill was passed which raised 
the duties and knocked out the enterprise. 
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Now look at it. The entire industry of the United 
States is asked to invest $3»000 at the atari of die first year; 
that's not 7% of the amoiflit our foreign competitors actually 
risked. 

Haven't we one-fourteenth as much enterprise as they ? 

In the face of the best Taritf protection we ever had in 
American history? 

With a population of ninety millions to cater to? 

This egg, if hatched, as Lincoln used to say, will eventuate 
in a big, fat turkey, if we don't get otf the egg before it's 
hatched. 

In the matter of judgment as to the issue. May I r^nind 
you that in the Taritf fight some of our large houses proposed in 
conference that we accept 15% duty on raw materials instead 
of the 25% in the Payne Bill. 

I called on the Customs Appraisers in New York who 
had been summoned to Washington, and had testified before 
the House Committee and found that they, too, proposed that 
compromise. You may remember I said *Wo. Let*s fight for 
free raip materials or nothing.** We did, and won. 

Why not win on this new move? 

Now how much will you subscribe to increase your 
business? 

Here's a salesman for you who don't drink, soldier, chase 
women, play billiards, take dope, disgrace you or go the game, 
but works for you while you sleep. 

How much will you pay him for salary and expenses this 
year, payable in two instalments? 

Awaiting your reply, with the sole object of the betterment 
of the entire trade. 

Cordially yours, 

Theo. Ricksecker. 
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Report of the Committee on Campaign 
of Education 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The troubles of the American Perfumer are various and 
insistent. He faces today not only competition from abroad 
on the finer products, but die rapidly growing competition of the 
Department store. Mail Order and Premium Houses, and 
the S3mdicate Drug Stores that are cutting into his business 
as never before. The problems are by no means simple. 
Strange though it may seem, the heavy duty on manufactured 
perfume has not decreased its importation, as the amount 
brought in increases from year to year. Many consumers 
are still of the opinion that no good perfume of our manufac- 
ture can be compared with that coming from Paris. They 
look for the name of the cit^ rather than for the quality^ of the 
product. Our leading American Perfumers certainly can and 
do make as fine perfumes and toilet articles as come to us from 
any foreign land, but a long and careful campaign of educa- 
tion is necessary to make American women understand this. 
A few American perfumers have succeeded in proving the 
surpassing quality of their goods and they are now reaping 
the harvest in large and profitable sales. The one thing above 
all else he must do in order to meet the competition of the 
Paris perfumer is to create perfumes matching the foreign ex- 
tracts in quality, fineness and persistency; he must have pa- 
tience and push these perfumes on their merits, until they are 
finally recognized and eagerly purchased. The way to fight 
foreign competition effectively is to give just as good value for 
far less money. With high protective tariff in our favor there 
is no reason whatever why we cannot sell our perfumes in 
competition with the French, and still earn a handsome profit. 
It is not easy, and the battle is not to be won over night; but 
the American perfumer who places a distinctive and fine ex- 
tract upon the market will in time secure the patronage to 
which he is entitled. 
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The other problems — Department Stores and Ssmdicate 
Drug Stores — ^is not so easy to settle. They buy their raw 
material just as advantageously as any manufacturing per- 
fumer. They employ chemists of expertness; and having 
an assured outlet for a certain volume of products without the 
eiq)ense of salesmen, they can atford to place goods upon the 
market at a low price. Their salespeople are not slow at the 
system of substitution, and the buyer asking for an advertised 
extract is often persuaded to take '^something just as good or 
better.** What then is the American Perfumer, a specialist 
in his line, to do? 

The competition of the Department Stores and Drug Syn- 
dicates has come to stay, and with this the Perfumer has more 
to do, for not only has he to produce Perfumes at a price; 
but he must even stimulate the demand for them. Every one 
makes a Violet Elxtract, but the manufacturer who gives his 
product a special mark, not merely on the bottle but in the 
bottle, and advertises distinctiveness, is the one who will es- 
tablish a demand and hold it against all competitors; he should 
have ingenuity and originality, and if he will use these ingredi- 
ents in his Perfumes he will overcome at least the greatest of 
his difficulties. 

Your Committee, Mr. President, recites the foregoing 
only as a prelude; what shall be done to educate the con- 
suming public to the substance of the foregoing facts, and how 
shall we reach them? 

We believe that in the past decade the policy of *'from 
the Manufacturer to the consumer** has been a most successful 
one and grows more so day by day. A campaign of general 
newspaper and magazine advertising is a good one, but di- 
rect touch of manufacturer with consumer will be productive 
of greater benefit than any other form of campaign. This is 
evidenced by the increasing number of Demonstrators in the 
employ of Manufacturers doing duty as salespeople in the 
large stores; sampling goods through the mail at a low price 
is another; direct appeal throu^ the mail is another. The 
schemes are without number but all with one object — 
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the "personal touch" with the consumer without the interven- 
tion of a middleman. The jobber in this situation is ap- 
parently eliminated, but unless you advertise your goods 
extensively and create demand for them, he takes no part in 
their ultimate distribution. 

Your Conunittee would recommend that the Association 
establish an Advertising Bureau to be under the management 
of an expert Advertising Man, whose work necessarily need 
not be confined to this Association, who could devise and 
plan systems of advertising that would be helpful and profitable 
to our members. 

A plan of magazine advertising was suggested by one of 
our members a month or two ago which carried with it a 
liberal contribution conditional upon other members giving an 
amount in ratio with the comparative amount of business done 
by each; but your Committee felt that the time intervening 
before our annual meeting was too short to give it the con- 
sideration and investigation is deserved. 

Respectfully submitter, 

Jos. A. Brohel, Chairman. 
Theo. Ricksecker. 
Wm. a. Bradley (dissenting to next 
to last parsigraph). 

Report ot Gommittee on Resolntloiu in Reference to Report 
of Gommittee on Gampaiitn of Bdnoation 

This report was received at a late date, and while we have 
been able to scan it closely, we find that the suggestions had 
already been treated exhaustively in our recommendations 
req>ecting the treatment of the same subject under the head 
of the President's Address. 

Inasmuch as the sentiments expressed by Mr. Brohel and 
his Committee are so nearly identical with diose expressed by 
the President, we have considered the two together, and the 
matter of campaign of education will be found treated under the 
head of the President's Address. (See page 61.) 
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Report of the Secretary 

Mr, President and Gentlemen: 

It is my honor to present, as required by the By-Laws, the 
following statement as to the membership of the Association : 

Membersliip at Date of Fifteenth Annaal Meetin|t» 
April U, 1910 

Active Members 32 

Associate Members 62 

Honorary Members ^ 1^ 

Total 95 

Additions Darinit the Year to Active Membersliip 

Allen B. Wrisley & Co., Chicago, 111. 
Hanson- Jenks Co., New York, N. Y. 

Additions Darinit the Tear to Associate Membership 

Vechten Waring Co New York, N. Y. 

Kramp & Co Otfenbach, Germany 

Memberihips Witbdrawn and Combined with Wm. R. Warner 8 Go. 

Pbiladelpbia. 

Mellier Co St. Louis, Mo. 

Alfred Wright Rochester, N. Y. 

Total Additions to Membership 

Active Members 2 

Associate Members 2 

Total 774 

Present Membership— April 1% 1910 

Active Members 32 

Associate Members 64 

Honorary Members 1 

Grand Total 97 

Net increase in membership during the years 1909-1910, 
two. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Walter T. Hathaway, Secretary. 
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Report of tbe Gommittee on Resolotioiis in Reference to tbe 
Secretary's Report 

Your Committee desires to congratulate the Secretary 
upon the terse and concise report as presented to us in our book 
of annual proceedings, and also to make special mention of the 
fact that this report was compiled and printed at a consider- 
able saving to the Association from previous years. 

The Secretary has given us a beautiful book, and has 
eliminated much superfluous verbiage. 

We note with pleasure that the increase in our member- 
ship is in harmony with the times, showing prosperity. 
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Report of the Treasurer 

In account nnth Frank B. Marsh, Treasurer^ 
April 12. 1909. to April 19. 1910. 

ReoeiptB to Deoember %h 1909 

Cash Balance April 12. 1909 $1,427.64 

Dues from Associate Members to Dec 

31. 1909 $80.00 

Interest on Bonds 70.00 150.00 

Total $1,577.64 

DifbnneBenti 

Apr. 22 Mr. J. C. Buck, for mileage in attend- 
ing Elxec. Bd. Meeting 3/30 & Legis. 
Com. 3/31 8.00 

Apr. 22 Hardware Club, for Luncheons. Cigars, 
etc; Hire of screens and chairs for 
An. Meeting 307.70 

May 27 T. E. Grossman, for two Stenographic 
Reports and three copies of Annual 
Meeting and two copies of Banquet 
Speeches 131.40 

June 3 Jas. M. Montgomery. Chairman Com- 
mittee on Entertainment 488.00 

June 21 Geo. E. Miller. Elxpense for Committee 
on Legislation in connection with 
Tariff 1.50 

July 7 J. C. Buck, for mileage attending Elxec. 

Bd. Meeting. 6/29 4.00 

July 7 J. C. Buck, for luncheons at Drug Club 

for Elxecutive Board Meeting. 6/29. 6.60 

July 7 Vechten Waring Co., for stationery for 

Officers and Chairmen of Committees. 40.50 

July 7 Raynor & Perkins, envelopes for Offi- 
cers and Chairmen of Committees. . . 18.25 
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Aug. 6 E. M. Curtis, for clerical services during 
April, May & June, in connection 
with iBureau of Trade Names 25.00 

Aug. 17 Tlieo. Ricksecker, in connection with 

Committee on Legislation 35.00 

Aug. 1 7 Vechten Waring Co., for letter heads for 

Secretary 4.00 

Aug. 17 Vechten Waring Co., for envelopes for 

Secretary 1 .25 

Nov. I E. M. Curtis, clerical and stenographic 

work for Com. on Fraternal Relations 25.00 

Dec. 2 Vechten Waring Co., letter heads and 
envelopes for Entertainment Com- 
mittee 5.00 

Dec. 6 G. L. Locmiis, engrossing resolutions, Mr. 

Robeson and Mr. Eastman 30.00 

Dec. 10 Mr. J. C. Buck, mileage and private room 
at Drug Club for Elxecutive Board 
Meeting 12/2 5.50 

Dec. 10 Jas. E. Davis, mileage and expense in 
attending Executive Board Meeting 
of Nov. 30, postponed to Dec. 2 . . . . 53.25 

Dec. 14 Geo. E. Miller, additional compensa- 
tion for work done in connection with 
Tariff 50.00 

Dec. 20 Drug & Chem. Club, luncheon for 

Executive Board Meeting, Dec. 2/09 19.79 

Dec. 22 Vechten Waring Co., letter heads for 

Committee on Legislation 2.25 

$1,261.99 
Cash Balance Dec. 3 1 , 1909 . . . $31 5.65 
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Receipts, Jannary 1 to April 1% 1910 

1910. 

Jan. 1 Balance on hand $315.65 

Dues from Active Members 
for 1910..... 1.240.00 

Dues from Associate Mem- 
bers for 1910 1J80.00 

Interest on Bonds 20.00 

Miscellaneous Receipts .... 50.00 

Int. on Dep. in Irving Sav. 
Inst 16.60 2.506.60 

$2,822.25 
Disbanementsl 

Jan. 7 The Abner Royce Co., stationery. Sec. . 19.33 

Elxpr. Charges on Reports ( 1 908) 34.63 

Expense attend Ejcec. Board Meeting. 

3/29/09 32.00 

Tips at Convention. 1909 10.00 

Jan. 7 Alfred Wright, expense attending. Bd. 

Meeting Dec. 4/09 20.00 

Jan. 28 Vechten Waring Co.. printing reports of 
15th Annual Meeting and mailing 

same 592.71 

Feb. 16 J. Clifton Buck, mileage to attend Elx- 

ecutive Board Meeting 2/8/10 4.00 

Mar. 15 Vechten Waring Co., envelopes for 

Secretary 3.50 

Postage on 12 copies 15th Report to 

Librarians 1 .44 

Apr. 5 Jas. E. Underbill, for framing Resolu- 
tions and expressage on same 6.50 

Apr. 5 Vechten Waring Co., Registration iBook 

for Annual Meeting 8.50 

Apr. 5 The Drug. & Chem. Club, luncheon for 

Executive Board Meeting 2/8/10. . 1 1.07 
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Apr. 5 J. C. Buck, for Louis D. Senat for en- 
grossing two sets Resolutions 30.00 

Apr. 1 1 Union & Advertiser Co., for publishing 
resolutions on death of M. A. 
Spiehler 8.60 

Apr. 13 J. C. Buck, expense in attending Execu- 
tive Board Meeting, 4/5/10 4.00 

Apr. 15 Edith M. Curtis, stenographic work for 

Committee on Fraternal Relations. . . 50.00 

Apr. 15 A. D. Henderson, expenses for Com- 
mittee on Fraternal Relations 47.30 

Apr. 15 The Theo. Ricksecker Co., expense for 
Mr. Marsh, Treas., for stationery, 

printing, stenographer, etc 51.61 

Elxpenses, Mr. Ricksecker for Com- 
mittee on Legislation 79.69 

$1,014.88 
Cash Balance, Apr. 19, I9I0, $1,807.37 

Analysis of Treasarer's Report 
Receipts 

Cash Balance on hand Apr. 12/09. . . $1,427.64 

Dues from Active Members 1 ,240.00 

Dues from Associate Members 1 ,260.00 

Interest on money in Savings Bank .... 1 6.60 

Interest on Bonds 90.00 

Miscellaneous Receipts 50.00 2,656.60 



Total $4,084.24 

Disborsemeiits 

Committee on Legislation 1 75.00 

Committee on Fraternal Relations .... 1 50. 1 1 

Committee on Freight & Trans 2.81 

Committee on Elntertainment 493.00 

Miscellaneous Convention Elxpense. . . . 18.50 
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Luncheons at Convention $307.70 

Stenographer for Annual Meeting 131 .40 

Printing, etc.. Annual Report 628.78 

Mileage to attend Elxecutive Board 

Meetings 1 29.25 

Luncheons at Elxecutive Board Meetings 38.96 

Elngrossing Resolutions 75.10 

Stationery for Various Committees. . . . 25.89 

For President 7.25 

For Secretary 35.33 

For Treasurer 57.79 2.276.87 



Cash Balance $1,807.37 

On hand Aprin9ih, 1910: 

Balance at Chemical National Bank. .$1,480.77 

Deposit in Irving Savings Inst 326.60 

One New York Central Equipment 5% 

note due Nov. 1. 1917. at 104. . . . 1.045.00 
One Norfolk & Western Divisional 4s. 

due 1944at92fi 927.50 

Total Assets $3,779.87 
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Comparative Statement, 1909 and 1910 

Receipts. 1909. 1910. IncreiMe. DecieMe. 

Duet from Active Members $1,590.00 $l240i)0 $ 35OJ0O 

Dues from Associate Members \;2S0M 1.260.00 TOJOO 

Interest on money in Savings Banks. . . . \0J0O 16.60 6.60 

Interest on Bonds 65.00 90m 25M 

Miscellaneous ReceipU 11530 50M 65.50 

Total Cash Receipto $3,060.50 $2,656.60 $403.90 

Disbursements. 1909. 1910. Increase. Daciease. 

Committee on Legislation 489.23 175i)0 31423 

Committee on Fraternal Relations 771.84 150.1 1 62173 

Committee on Freight and Transportation 10.00 231 7.19 

Committee on Entertainment 460.90 493XX) 32.10 

Miscellaneous Convention Eip MJOO 1830 6530 

Luncheons at Convention 231.95 307 JO 75.75 

Stenographer at Annual Meetmg 106.50 131.40 24.90 

Printing & Expense for Annual Report. . 69924 62878 70.46 

Mileage to attend Ezecu. Bd. Meetings. 26339 12925 134.14 

Luncheons at Executive Bd. Meetings.. 81.18 38.96 4222 

Engrossing Resolutions 4236 75.10 3274 

Stationery for various Committees 25.89 25.89 

For President 84.45 725 7720 

For Secretary 17928 3533 143.95 

For Treasurer 48.14 57.79 9.65 

For President's Reception 29230 29230 

Investment N. Y. Cent. & Norfolk & 

Western Bonds 1.92139 1.92139 

Total Disbursements $5.76635 $2276.87 $3,489.66 

Assets. 1909. 1910. Increate. Daciease. 

Balance at aem. NaHonal Bank $ 917.64 $1,480.77 $ 563.13 

Balance at Irving Savings Inst 5\0J0O 326.60 183.40 

Present Value N. Y. Cent. Bond 1.055i)0 1.045.00 lODO 

Present Value Norfolk & West. Bond. . 93739 92730 lODO 

Total Assets $3,420.14 $3.779A7 $359.73 

All dues collected. 
All bUb paid. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FiUNK B. Marsh. Trtmnnr, 
Audited and found corrtct. 

Henry Dalley. 
J. C. Buck. 

AuJitimg CommiUm, 
April 19. 1910. 

The Treaturer'e report was accepted and ordered printed in the reoorda of the 
meeting, with the approval o( the Auditing Committee, Mesera. Dalley and Buck, appended. 
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Report of tbe Committee of Resoliitioiis in Reference to tbe 
Treasarer's Report 

Tlie report of the Treasurer, Mr. Frank B. Marsh, in- 
dicates that the Association is in a healthy condition finan- 
cially, and that after the budget for the present year shall be 
deducted from the balance on hand (estimating the amount of 
the budget as approximately $2,300) will leave a surplus to 
the credit of the Association of about $1 ,300. 

The Committee cannot pass this report without comment- 
ing on the very businesslike way that Mr. Marsh has adminis- 
tered the duties of Treasurer during the past two years. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions is fa- 
miliar with the work, having served the Association in a 
similar capacity, and is in a position to state that never before 
has so painstaking an etfort been given to the funds of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Marsh has not only kept the books in the best 
shape, but he has gone into the question of expense and income 
to die bottom. At his suggestion a year ago a Conmiittee on 
Finance was inaugurated by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and as a result of this innovation the Association now 
works each year upon a definite policy of distribution of ex- 
penses by means of the budget prepared immediately follow- 
ing the annual meeting. In this way and by order of the 
Constitution, the expenses of the Association so far as they 
relate to the Elxecutive Board to the various offices and com- 
mittees, cannot exceed in any given year the estimated annual 
income. That this was a wise provision is known to those who 
have given the matter study, and your Conmiittee can see no 
reason if the present policy of finance is continued why the 
Association should not always remain on a sound financial 
basis. 

Due credit must be given to Mr. Marsh for this condi- 
tion of affairs, and it is with regret that the Committee on 
Resolutions notes that Mr. Marsh's tenure of office expires 
with this present term. 
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Report of the Executive Board 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

Your Executive Board met on April 1 5th, 1909, promptly 
after the adjournment of the Convention and organized by 
electing D. H. McConnell as Chairman, and Walter T. Hath- 
away as Secretary of the Board. 

If we are to measure the health and success of the Asso- 
ciation by the same principles used in determining the value 
of a physician who contracts to keep you well for a certain 
consideration, I will say that the Association has been ex- 
tremely well during the past year. The Executive Board, 
acting as that physician, has had but few prescriptions to 
write, and has been called in consultation but a comparatively 
few times. 

We have had but five meetings during the year. 

At our meeting on June 29th the Board appropriated an 
amount not exceeding $500 for the use of our Secretary in 
getting out the report of the last Annual Proceedings, and 
we know that that money was well and judiciously spent, and 
that there was a whole lot of work performed that was not paid 
for, as we have the evidence of this in the receipt of the book 
which gives credit to our Secretary. 

Your Board has found it necessary to accept the resig- 
nation of a few concerns, active and associate, during the year, 
and has also acted favorably upon the application of a num- 
ber of other firms, both for active and associate membership. 
The details of this will be furnished by the proper committee. 

During the year we were sorry to learn of the death of 
two of our worthy and beloved members, Mr. Adolph Spiehler 
and Mr. Mahlon N. Kline. In order to more adequately 
express our sorrow and regrets, suitable resolutions were pre- 
pared and engrossed, and signed by the President and Secre- 
tary, and forwarded to the families of the deceased members. 
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During the year a number of suggestions have come to 
different members of the Board which have emphasized to us 
the need and the advisability of organizing and pursuing a 
more vigorous campaign of education than has yet been 
undertaken. This matter has been discussed by your Elxecu- 
tive Board at several meetings, and every member of the 
Board is alive to the fact that the time is most opportune 
and the conditions most favorable for the American perfumers 
to get together in a plan for educating the American people 
to use American made goods. In doing this we will have 
the support and co-operation of every associate member. We 
believe that with the right organization and the right plan 
outlined, sufficient money can be secured, together with what 
the Association itself feels able to do, to make this campaign 
of education one of real value, and we heartily endorse the 
work of this Committee, and we urge the Association in Con- 
vention assembled to take the same live interest in this work, 
that the Committee and the Executive Board have taken, to 
the end that a very positive and aggressive campaign will be 
inaugurated and carried out during this next year. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Executive Board, 
D. H. McCoNNELL, Chairman. 

Report of tbe Gommittee of Resolutions in Reference to tbe 
Report of tbe Bxeoutiye Board 

We have no particular recommendations to otfer respect- 
ing the Executive Board. 

Regular meetings have been held during the year, and 
the Chairman as well as the members, have carefully watched 
the interests of our Association. 

The fact that no matters of great importance were dis- 
cussed has made the work one of routine duty, but on that 
account no less important to our interests. 

The recommendations of the Elxecutive Board that we 
organize and pursue a vigorous campaign of education has 
been treated under separate heading, and will therefore be 
referred to only casually in this connection. 
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Report of the Gommittee on Legislation 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Your Committee's last report brought the Tariff fight up 
to April 1 2, when its status was one of much solicitude, especi- 
ally as to the fate of the paragraph embracing Otto of Rose, 
enfleurage grease and essential oils. 

To our amazement and surprise the House Bill as passed 
changed these raw materials from the Free List, and made them 
dutiable at 25%. 

This was done by the friends of Protection in the House 
to secure much needed revenue, on the ground that they are 
luxuries. This position was tenaciously held, requiring con- 
stant education and vigilance to prevent adverse action by the 
Conference Committee of House and Senate. They were not 
deciding tariff points seriatum, but as exigencies or policy 
demanded, postponing final action in ours. 

Changes had been made in our Schedules, and then cor- 
rected. Adverse interests were working against us constantly. 

Things looked so dubious that on July 8 we wrote our 
correspondent in Wa^ington to watch closely and wire us 
should danger threaten. 

He saw trouble brewing and telegraphed writer urging 
his going down again, which he did alone, on July 1 3, meet- 
ing and helping Mr. Kline on Alcohol Drawback matter. 

Found very uncertain conditions: looked squally. 

House members of the dominant party felt sore, having 
prepared their bill during six months of careful investigation, 
but the Senate returned it to them hammered by 800 amend- 
ments, including ours. 

Every possible vote in Conference must be secured for 
our contentions. But how? 

Compromise was proposed. We said no. 

Worked three days in hottest Washington to counter- 
act adverse pressure. Wrote and wired our various members 
in five cities, dictating telegrams for them to immediately send 
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their respective leading members of House and Senate in 
Conference Conmiittee. 

Then sent new terse Briefs to all the members that night. 
Next day had a word with eleven leaders in Senate and House. 

Also wrote the President, stating severe experience and 
personal loss from Tariff reduction twice in 25 years, which 
letter was approved by our Committee. 

The effect of a dozen telegrams reaching the members 
of the Conference Committee along with the briefs, and per- 
sonal interviews, was deemed clinching, though writer could 
get no relief from anxiety. 

The pulling and hauling, the various changes our schedule 
had experienced, the pressure from adverse interests, the need 
for revenue, the heat, die exhausted condition of the Committee 
and experts, created anxiety and uncertainty, such as we had 
not experienced in our two previous Tariff fights. 

Not until the evening of the third day's work was assur- 
ance of any value given that our contentions were then reason- 
ably safe. 

Above is only a cursory review of the work done by your 
Committee, and all of our members who helped. 

But this much is given to show the doubter that member- 
ship in this Association means many dollars for him, and if he 
thinks results are a matter of course, he is mistaken. 

The net results are: 

New Duties on Imports. 

Perfumery Alcoholic, 60c pound and 50% ad valorem: 
increase 5%. 

Perfumery N on- Alcoholic, 60% ad valorem: increase 
10%. 

Toilet Soaps, 50% ad valorem, formerly 20c pound. 
Par. 637. Crude Materials: Oils, Enfleurage Grease, Otto 
Rose, etc. 

Restored to Free List, except Orange Oil which new law 
makes duitable at 25%. Don't hurt us much. 
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Alcoholic Drawback on Exported perfumery. Provides 
for rebate of revenue tax on domestic alcohol used in per- 
fumery exports under rules to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Oil Ylang Ylang from Philippines made free of dut^: 
now dutiable. 

Our amendment "wholly or partly manufactured/' Par. 
65, making imported perfumery PARTLY manufactured duti- 
able at full rates instead of 23% was lost, through adverse 
pressure by certain importers and others, and the conditions. 

This lands the industry on a better footing than at an^ 
time in its history. 

Now are we wise enough to take advantage of this to the 
betterment and expansion of American goods? Let us recog- 
nize the limitations of the business as the French do: make a 
legitimate profit, and not give it away in bonuses, discounts or 
other ways, making the Tariff fight in vain. 

The total expenses of the Committee on Legislation for 
1909 and 1910 in the Tariff fight were $664. Less than 
half the amount spent in each of the two former Tariff fights. 

And not one dirty dollar in any of it. 

We have won this fight on clear, legitimate lines. 

We have a letter from our resident Washington corre- 
spondent, stating that the new French Reciprocity Treaty does 
not affect our interests. 

Your G>mmittee wishes to thank all the members for 
their prompt, hearty co-operdtion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Theodore Ricksecker, Chairman. 

Report of Gommittee on RMolntions in Reffard to Recom- 
mendations of Gommittee on Leiti^lation 

Mr. Ricksecker has oudined in his painstaking way a 
complete resume of the good things which have come to us 
as a result of the Legislation Committee's work. Too much 
cannot be said in praise for the results obtained by this Com- 
mittee. Very few of our members realize the amount of re- 
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qx>n8ibility, time and work that has devel<^>ed up<Hi the Com- 
mittee on Legislation during the recent tariff upheaval. 

We desire especially to commend the work of Mr. Rick- 
seeker at Washington last year, and would say in this regard 
without making any recommendation, that it is Mr. Rick- 
secker*s ojnnion that the changes in the present tariff were 
beneficial to the perfumery industry, opening the path for the 
e}q>l<Htati(m of American perfumes, and the development of 
this industry along the high class lines laid down by our foreign 
cousins. 

The campaign of education is close to Mr. Ricksecker's 
heart, and we would be ungrateful if we did not mention it 
at this time, and in this connecticm suggest that due weight be 
given to Mr. Ricksecker*s opinion. 

We further recommend that the incoming Committee on 
Legislation keep in touch with our correspondent at Washing- 
ton to prevent any adverse legislation. Your Committee feels, 
however, that the outlook is rosy, and that the possibility of 
adverse legislaticm is not a menace of the immediate future, 
but we further recommend that the incoming Committee on 
Legislation keep their ears close to the ground. Congressional 
changes may take place which will stir up a new tariff fight. 
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'Report of the Membersliip Gomniittee 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Your Committee report that during the past year three 
Active and two Associate Members have been added to the 
membership of the Association. 

This result in the opinion of the G>mmittee is by no 
means commensurate with the amount of etfort put forth to 
increase the member^p, and further demonstrates the fact 
that Constitutional limitations preclude the possibility of any 
material future growth of the Association. 

Your Committee therefore conclude that if the Associa- 
tion desires a larger membership it can only be obtained by 
changing the Constitution as recommended by the Member- 
ship Committee in its report as found on Page 61, of the Re- 
port of the Fifteenth Annual Convention. 

Your Conmiittee also respectfully refer to the report 
of the Membership Committee, dated April 21st, I9Q8, to be 
found on Pages 20 and 21 of the Report of the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention and confirm the recommendation therein 
contained in regard to the make up of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

Your Committee would take this opportimity to express 
its thanks to the President, Secretary, Treasurer and Chair- 
man of the Executive Board for the many courtesies extended. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin H. Burr, Chairman. 

Report of CSommittee on Resolutions in Reference to .Report 
of Membership Gomndttee 

Your Committee realizes to the fullest extent the tire- 
less labors performed by this Cmnmittee, and especially by its 
Chairman, Mr. Burr. We cannot refrain from complimenting 
him for the work performed. 

The report of the Conunittee on M^nbership speaks for 
itself, ^and should have your respectful consideration. 
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We offer no recommendations or suggestions because 
most contained therein have been threshed out at many pre- 
vious meetings. We recommend only that the provisions in 
the G>nsdtution regarding membership be enforced strictly, 
unless changed by the Association. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that the question of the scope and the eligibility of candi- 
dates for active membership be again the subject for discussion 
by this convention, and that the matter be definitely settled. 

The Committee on Resolutions sees no objection to the 
members of the G>mmittee on Membership being composed 
of Associate and Active members in the proportion suggested 
by Mr. Burr, but we do believe that the Chairman should be 
an associate member. 

Diflciusion 

Mr. Bradley: — ^While we have not made any specific 
recommendation, the subject of increased membership should 
bring forth discusaon, and should be settled by this Conven- 
tion as to what our policy shall be. 

Mr. Davis: — I think the whole thing lies in the changie 
of one word of Art. Ill, Paragraph 2 of the Constitution, 
"perfumery and toilet preparations,** to "perfumery or toilet 
preparations.** The question is, is it advisable to increase our 
membership in that way, and would it be any harm for us to 
take in those who manufacture strictly toilet preparations, who 
are not perfumers. This is a perfumery association, strictly 
speaking, and the reason that "and toilet preparations** was 
put in our Constitution, was because nearly every perfumer 
does manufacture toilet preparations, but when we get into the 
toilet preparation business, and admit as members those who 
manufacture toilet preparations only, we would then have a 
tremendous membership. There are a great many of such 
manufacturers. It is a question, whether we want to increase 
our membership from that standpoint. 

Mr. Burr: — ^This matter of changing the word "and** 
to "or" was brought forward very forcibly in the report of the 
Membership Committee last year, upon which the Association 
then voted, and the matter was diereupon settled. The pres- 
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ent efforts of every member of our Committee have been 
directed to securing members eligible according to our Consti- 
tution. Larger membership can only be secured by such 
change in the Constitution and By-Laws as would permit the 
active members of the Association to be ^^manufacturers of 
perfumes *or* toilet preparations/' We have seen all the 
eligible manufacturers that we know of, and have exhausted 
our efforts to get them into the Association. Believing that we 
still should bring in a good many new members, we studied 
the matter and concluded that the only way to do that is to 
broaden the scope of the Association; but we do not presume 
to make any recommendation to that effect. 

There is a recommendation in the report of the Member- 
ship Committee, that three of the five members should be active 
and two of them associate members, and that one of the three 
active members should also be a member of the Executive 
Board. The argiunent in favor is that the associate members 
travel around the country and come in contact with the eligible 
manufacturers, those perfumers who are eligible to membership 
in the Association, but I submit that active members can best 
present to the eligible manufacturers the arguments and bene- 
fits of the Association which have accrued to them, as active 
members. 

Mr. Davis: — It is not quite practicable for active mem- 
bers to do much work by personal contact. An active member 
woiJd have to take this up by correspondence, whereas the 
associate member can see a nimiber of perfumers personally, 
and often can break down any argument they may bring up. 

Mr. Burr: — ^There is one member of this Association 
that I thought should belong to this Association. I had ex- 
hausted all the arguments I knew of, and asked the President 
to write a personal letter, as President of this Association, to 
that concern, and it was that personal letter that finally brought 
favorable deci^on. 

Mr. Davis : — ^That is the point — ^that the associate mem- 
bers may sow the seed, and the matter can be followed up by 
the President. 
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Report of the Gommittee on Freight and 
Transportation 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The Chairman has been in correspondence during the 
year with the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau for the pur- 
pose of securing to the members of the Association the benefits 
of a recently made commodity rate to Pacific Coast terminals 
that applies to '*Drugs, Medicines and Chemicals, Medicinal 
Oils; does not include Perfumes nor Toilet Articles, except 
Tooth Washes, Tooth Pastes and Tooth and Toilet 
Powders." : ! 

The first class rate (the rate charged on perfumes and 
toilet articles) to the Pacific terminals is 50% higher than the 
commodity rate as applied to drugs in general. 

This correspondence is not yet concluded but we see 
little in it to encourage us to hope for a modification of the 
Bureau's rulings which places a freight tariflF upon the products 
of the members of this Association 50% in excess of the tariff 
charge for drugs and medicines. 

This committee has had occasion in previous reports to 
refer to the exasperating complexities and mystifying features 
of the freight tariff sheets that as issued and filed are unintelli- 
gible to the general shipping public and regarding which traffic 
experts can not be definitely exact in their interpretations. 

At the very best, conclusions regarding facts as to rates 
can only be guesses. A careful study of the situation seems to 
reveal but one definite conclusion, and that is that any freight 
charge made if not the correct charge is an overcharge. 

The publicity we have given to this unfortunate traffic 
situation that contributes so seriously to the costs and risks of 
transportation has not been without results. Other industrial 
associations have taken the matter up; some State authorities 
are seeking remedies for the evil and the Federal Government 
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is awakning to the importance of stopping a system of freight 
discriminaticNi that has amcmg other evil results a tendency to 
diminish or destroy the advantage the protective tariff is in- 
tended to give the domestic manufacturer. He must now 
sometimes pay more freight than the total transpoiti^n charge 
on the same weight and class for a foreign shipioent from a 
foreign port and over the same route for that porticm of the 
haul within our country's boundaries. 

Representative Mann, of Illinois, Chairman of the Inter- 
State G>mmerce Committee^ on April 1 2th, in reporting Presi- 
dent Taft*s railroad bid, declared, **Railroad transportation 
is an industrial necessity, not a convenience. It is die duty 
of our railways to treat all persons upon equal terms. In turn 
it is their due that they be treated with fairness and reason- 
able consideration by government and by the people.** He 
stamped the railroad tariff sheet system as **abominable, com- 
plicated, unwieldy and unecessary.** 

Your G>mmittee recommends that this Association adopt 
a resolution, and forward the same to Chairman Mann, to the 
effect that a section be added to the railroad bill prohibiting 
the collection of a charge for freight between two points that 
is in excess of the lowest rate possible between die points, 
that can be computed for the commodity from railroad rate 
printed matter. Violation of the law to subject the officials 
of the railroads to fine and imprisonment. That the system 
of naming tariffs be simplified, so that the shippers are on an 
equal footing as to knowledge of rates or cost of transportation 
between points, which is now impossible. And that the law 
prescribe a uniform system for our freight rates and enforce it 
with all transportation companies. The rate to be based on 
weight, bulk and distance only, such a system as is in vogue in 
other commercial countries generally, with the German system 
as a model. The German freight rate system in principle has 
been already adopted by the United States in the case of the 
Panama railroad. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fred*k. F. Ingram, Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Parcels Post 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

There has been no change in the Postal laws or regula- 
tions effecting the transportation of merchandise since our last 
annual meeting. However, the Postmaster General recently 
made a recommendation to the President, who indorsed it 
and passed it on to Congress. 

The recommendation was that the postage on magazines 
be increased; (it is now Ic a pound). The reason given was 
that the present rate is below cost. 

Great activity by magazine publishers resulted. They 
denied that the second class rate is below cost, protested 
against a raise even though the rate was found to be less than 
the cost diown by the Department records and referred Con- 
gress to die report of a joint Congressional Commission made 
in 1908, that up to this time had apparently been forgotten. 
This report indicated that unbusiness-Iike methods of the Pos- 
tal Department including its dealings with the railroads ac- 
counted for die Postal deficit, the Congressional report closing 
with the following language: 

"All of the defects just enumerated,** says the report, 
"are, in the judgment of your Commission, not defects in de- 
tail, but defects in principle. They are in fact so obviously 
such that the contradictory of each of them might be formu- 
lated as a universally accepted business principle.** 

Your Parcels Post Committee in the last two annual 
reports has detailed some of the advantages that would come 
to us as manufacturers and to the people generally if we had a 
parcels post, we will not repeat them. It seems plain that a 
Parcels Post with its added revenue would wipe out the 
$17,000,000 Post Office deficit. The Department is 
equipped with 60,000 stations to handle the parcels with little 
or no extra cost except local wagons. It has about the same 
number of rural free delivery equipments that are paid an 
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average wage of $863.00, and carry an average load of only 
25 pounds, but could carry 400 or 500 pounds without addi- 
tional expense. 

England has a Parcels Post and shows an annual postal 
surplus about equal to our annual deficit. 

Canada carries second class mail at one-half the rate our 
Department charges; the distances are longer; the towns scat- 
tered, but the Post Office Department shows a surplus. 

It is reported that Chairman John W. Weeks of the 
House Postal Committee favors the reduction of postal rates 
on merchandise. 

The Bennett Bill, H. R. 10,762, reduces the merchan- 
dise rate to 8c a pound and contains other good provisions 
some of which particularly commend it to rural districts. 

Your Committee recommends the endorsement of the 
Bennett Bill. 

Parcels Post hearings will be given by Mr. Weeks* Com- 
mittee beginning Monday, April 25th, at the Capitol, and we 
recommend that the Postal Committee be advised in some 
suitable manner that this Association favors a reduction of mer- 
chandise postal rates and that the Department rules be so 
broadened as to admit liquids to the benefit of the service in 
the liberal manner that has proven so satisfactory and bene- 
ficial to business interests under the German postal system. 

In conclusion we wish to call the members attention to a 
regulation of the express companies. The express companies 
are compelled by their published rates to accept express matter 
at the postage rates if the shipper demands this rate apd pre- 
pays the charges, the minimum charge being 1 5c. 

With the postal rate reduced to 8c a pound, this will 
result in an immense saving in express charges on light weight 
packages and greatly extend the possible profitable distribu- 
tion of our products. For instance, a two pound parcel. New 
York to San Francisco, 16c, four pounds same distance, 
32c, etc. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fred'k. F. Ingram, Chairman. 
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Rc^^ort of tbe GommittM on KesoliitioiD in lUf erenoe ta tbe 

Report of the <iOiiiiiiitte6 on Frdfifat mvA Trnisporni- 

tioiiy InoliicliBit Parcels Pott 

We have prepared a recommendation in our Report, in 
the U8V»1 work of our G>mmittee, and nnce that time a reso- 
lution' was offered by die Pre^dent of our Association^ based 
on a c<»nmunication from Mr. Hany B. French^ which is 
diametrically opposed to the recommendation yAiiA we make, 
and to die whole subject of Pavcels Post We ha¥e always 
given the stamp of approval in our meetings to the G>niBiktee 
on Parcels Post* and as an Assodaticm we have approved the 
principle of die Parcels Post There is a bill now in the 
House of Representatives, the Bennett bill, which bill we be- 
lieve is a step in the right direction, upholding the principles 
concerning which we have expressed ourselves favorably, rela- 
tive to the parcels post. Inasmuch as these three matters have 
been referred to the Committee on Resolutions, we will pre- 
sent them all and ask you to act on diem. 

We doubt if any of our members appreciate the amount 
of work involved in the compiling of the records made by Mr. 
Ingram and his G>mmittee. No branch of the Association's 
work has been so exhaustively treated as die subjects for con- 
sideration by the Committee on Freight and Transp(»rfcation, 
including the Parcels Post. 

A careful perusal of the both reports leads your Com-^ 
mitt'ee to believe that some benefits might accrue to the Asso- 
ciation if official approval by this body was given to certain 
propositions outlined in these two reports. As Mr. Ingram is 
thoroughly familiar with the work, and as the present reports 
are but a chapter in the whole book of statistics gathered by 
him, we recommend that a Committee of two be appointed 
by the Presicknt (one of the members of which shall be Mr. 
Ingram), to propedy suggest such resolutions for consideration 
and adoption by this Convention as Mr. Ingram's Committee 
may desire, and that these recommendations be acted upon 
by this* Contention before its acljoumment 
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Additional ReooBiBieiiclatioiis as to Piirceb Post 

It is reported that Chairman John W. Weeks of the 
House Postal Committee favors the reduction of postal rates 
on merchandise. 

The Bennett Bill, H. R. 10.726, reduces the merchan- 
dise rate to eight cents a pound, and contains other good pro- 
visions, some of which particularly commend it to the rural 
districts. 

Your CcMnmittee recommends the endorsement of the 
Bennett Bill, and since Parcels Post hearings will be given 
by Mr. Weeks* Committee, beginning Monday, April 25th, 
at the Capitol, we recommend that the Chairman of the Par- 
cels Post Committee, Mr. F. F. Ingram, be authorized to 
represent this Association before the House Postal Committee, 
and argue for the reduction of merchandise postal rates, also 
advocating a change in postal rules, so as to admit liquids, to 
the benefit of the services in the proper manner which has 
proven so satisfactory and beneficial to business interests under 
die German system, and that the Association pay the actual 
e3q)enses of Mr. Ingram, the amount of such expense not to 
exceed a total of $35. 

Difloossion 

[See page 43 for Communication from Mr. Harry B. French and 
Mr Buck's Resolution in' Opposition to Parcels Post with discussion.] 

Mr. Hyde: — I move the adoptions of the resolutions of 
thie Committee favoring the adoption of the Report of the 
Committee on Parcels Post. 

Mr. DalleY': — It seems to me, sir, that the right which 
is accorded to one man to do his business should be accorded 
to all other men in the same ratio, and I am informed, and I 
believe it to be true, that the aggregated capital, so-called, 
now has privileges which other men do not enjoy. If a Par- 
cels Post law should be enacted, it should be enacted upon the 
basis that all the citizens of the United States have the same 
rate of transportation in every case. There is no doubt, that 
it would be a great benefit to manufacturing perfumers — 
it would give us an opportunity of transporting our goods in a 
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much more convenient way. Today, if we desire to send a 
sample of liquid perfume, we have got to send it by express. 
A law so devised that goods could be sent cheaply through 
the United States mail would have my approval. 

Mr. Blocki:— rThe mail order houses are now greatly 
opposed to the Parcels Post law. The merchants in the 
west are suffering today from an evil which I believe is stronger 
Acre than it is in the east — that is the so-called mail order 
houses. I am decidedly opposed to Parcels Post, and I firmly 
believe that every cent you save in freight you will pay dol- 
lars for in loss of trade. 

Mr. DalleY: — May I ask. Mr. President, that the 
gentleman be a little mor^ specific, and let us know, specifically 
what are the objections to tfie Parcels Post, and in what way 
he is suffering or woi|ld suffer from it. 

Mr. Blocki : — ^The mail order houses are now greatly 
hurting the small merchants throughout the west. When you* 
place them in a position where they can send eleven pounds 
of merchandise dirough the mail, the small merchants will 
suffer more, and cannot compete with these mail order houses. 

Mr. Ingram: — I am also from the west, and I am fa- 
miliar with mercantile conditions west of Chicago amongst 
the people whom Mr. Blocki refers to. It is an old charge 
that the parcels post would be an injury to the country mer- 
chant, and Mr. Blocki in support of his contention refers to 
the mail order houses of Sears, Roebuck & Company, and 
Montgomery, Ward & Company, and large firms of that 
character. It is one of the most singular situations, that the 
parcels post is alleged to be the cause of the distress amongst 
the country merchants rvhen there is no parcels post My 
contention is that the situation presented in these country dis- 
tricts is only possible because of the absence of a parcels post 
in this country. 

In proof of that contention, I call your attention to the 
fact that the situation Mr. Blocki referred to was scarcely 
apparent before the amendment to our laws that removed 
what little parcels post this country once had. In countries 
where the people are all treated alike in the matter of trans- 
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porting their merchandise, this injury to the merchant who does 
business in the country has not been complained about. In 
some of the stores in the country towns in the middle and 
far west under the present conditions* the dielves are covered 
with dust and the bottles likewise, and there is a general spirit 
of decay on the part of certain merchants. Now, that is 
caused by the large distribution to country consumers of ma-* 
terial. There is no question in the mind of a person who 
gives the matter fair investigation that that situation would be 
largely, if not entirely, eliminated if we had a parcels post. 
This country is the only commercial country of any importance 
on earth that does not have a parcels post. Those merchants 
engaged in the mail order business confine their merchandise 
to a few lines, comparatively speaking — ^it is lumber and fur- 
niture, and heavy hardware and agricultural implements. 
None of these articles can be transported by mail. It is true 
that some small articles — some of the goods in our line — 
are bunched up with these articles of larger bulk, but the large 
aggregate of mail order business is in heavy stutf. We have 
a concern in Michigan, in Kalamazoo, which has marketed 
stoves by mail. The manufacturer does not sell any stoves 
to dealers, and he sells them to the users all over the United 
States — ^he sells them in New York City by mail, and does it 
successfully. He came up to Michigan from a little country 
town in Kentucky. He has no difficulty whatever in conduct- 
ing a mail order business, and the business is enormous in its 
profits. We have in Detroit the best stove manufacturers 
in the United States, and they are powerless to prevent this 
situation. The hardware dealers, who also handle stoves, 
are unwisely opposed to the parcels post, because they have 
been led to believe that the parcels post is the cause of stoves 
being sold by mail. It is the same way with lumber. I had 
occasion last year to do considerable building in my county, 
but not in my state, and when it came to the contract for this 
building, a couple of contractors offered to make a less price 
for that work if they were to be permitted to buy the lumber 
of mail order houses. They showed me where they would 
save several hundred dollars. Not a great while ago I was in 
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a country town, and noticed the house was elaborately 
plumbed, and with a hot water system throughout the house, 
not common in a country town. I was told that this work 
had been done by a mail order house. The mail order house 
was in Minneapolis, and the owner showed me the bid he had 
received from the local representatives and other plimibers in 
other cities, and the difference was considerable. The owner 
fumidies a diagram of his house, widi accurate measurements, 
and everything is shipped to him threaded and prepared to be 
put up. A local workman can put it in. 

The Bennett Bill, now pending, is simply to provide a 
reduction of the present merchandise rate to eight cents a 
pound. Up to 1874 die merchandise rate was ei^ cents a 
pound. At diat time and since a gentleman of prominence 
in national affairs succeeded in securing an amendment to the 
postal law that abolidied the eight cent rate; we have paid 
the higher rate, which has redounded very gready to the in- 
terests of the express companies with which he was affiliated. 
He has been since made a United States Senator. The Presi- 
dent of the United States ELxpress Company, it is claimed, 
secured an interpretation from the Post Office Department of 
the word "packet" — the word packet is supposed to be 
synonomous with the word package, and includes a piece of 
merchandise done up so thM it can be given to a customer 
and carried by hioL The United States law requires a 
monopoly of the Post Office Department, and prevents pri- 
vate competition with the Government function exercised 
through the Posit Office Department. As a consequence, die 
packages under the same condkions that were prescribed by 
the Postal laws, were necessarily sent through die posted 
equipment, to the exclusion of private companies, so this inter- 
pretation of * packet** was changed and the postal depart^ 
ment construed it to mean several letters done iq> together 
and tied with a string. That enabled the express companies 
to arrogate to themselves die distribution of merchandise in 
small packages, four pounds and under, in wei^^t. 

This law which related to die transportation of merchan- 
dise of four pounds or under in weight, contains a provision 
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that requires such packages to be carried by the e3q>ress com- 
pany at the same price, or not to exceed ihe postal rate. Up 
to a very recent time Aat privilege was exercised by a good 
many of us. If any ordinary person, not connected with a busi- 
ness house, presented this package to be transported under 
these rules, they could not do so — ^it would cost them $2.40 in 
one instance, and seventy-five cents in another. This matter 
was called to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and now they established the ruling, which I refer to 
in my report, which enables all of us to take advantage of the 
merchandise rate if the regulations are complied with; in other 
words, we send our packages by express, prepaying the charge, 
and putting the proper destination on the outside, and the 
express company is obliged to take it. The country merchant 
that is used here to excite opposition to the parcels post, I 
agree with Mr. Blocki, and his other defenders, is in need 
of help. He has been innoculated to a very large extent with 
this theory that injury is done by die parcels post. It is a 
verp singular thing that he should think so, since we have no 
parcels post. The only solution of his difficulty that I can 
see, is to place him on an equality with Montgomery, Ward 
& Company, Sears, Roebuck & Company, and that is what 
these concerns most fear — that is, to establish a parcds post, 
so that the country consumer can go to his country store 
where he prefers to trade. He wants to see his merchandise 
before he pays for it. If we had a parcels post in our line of 
business, the consumer would go to a store, and if the dealer 
did not have the goods he required, the druggist could get it 
by mail and deliver it the next day or the day following. The 
opportunities of dealing directly with the country merchants 
would be tremendously extended. When the benelks of the 
Bennett Bill have percolated into the intellects of the country 
merchants, and they see how their burdens have been relieved 
by this partial approach to the parcels post, they will clamor 
for a most unlimited and unrestricted parcels post. 

We as manufacturers prefer to deal with the dealer — 
there is no question about this, and he can pay his transporta- 
tion, where the transportation is light, and as a consequence 
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our business can be more thoroughly exploited. The per- 
fumery business in the aggregate would be largely increased. 

Now, in this resolution that was read here a few mo- 
ments ago, something was said regarding a postal deficit of 
$17,000,000. The surplus in Great Britain is just about the 
same figure, and that is a country where they have a most 
liberal system of parcels post. 

The packages sent by parcels post could be delivered 
without much increase in expense. The average wages paid 
to the fifty thousand carriers on the rural free delivery system 
is $685. He is equipped to carry a load of 400 pounds. 
The average load now carried is 25 pounds, going out, and 
his average coming in is one pound ten ounces. Is there a 
business represented in this room that could exist, if it did busi- 
ness on such principles? Fifty thousand wagons equipped to 
carry a load of 400 pounds and restricted by this nonsensical 
regulation, so that the load, instead of being 400 pounds is 
one pound and ten ounces. That is the system which the 
Post Office Department has absolutely adopted. The system 
is up to Congress now for reformation, and all of our officials 
are interested in the matter, from the President down. They 
intend to reform it, and there is going to be some relief in the 
way of more businesslike methods in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The situation that has recently been presented to us 
indicates that we are going to have some progressive laws, and 
if we get something along die lines of die parcels post law, 
for example, the enactment of this Bennett Bill, it will re- 
dound greatly to the benefit of the people generally. As we 
have frequently in the past endorsed the principle involved, 
how ridiculous we would be before the people and the country, 
if right on the eve of the accomplishment of our desire we 
should turn against ourselves. This Association is one of the 
pioneer organizations in asking for the parcels post, and it is 
now about to be realized, and just as we are about to get 
what we have asked for, for which we should receive con- 
siderable credit by other organizations interested, we should 
not throw away all the credit by reversing our actions. 
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Mr. Blocki: — I have occasion to come in contact a 
great deal with the home office of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, and I do not think I make a false state- 
ment when I say that ninety per cent of the retail druggists 
of the United States are opposed to parcels post. I think the 
majority of us do our business with the retail druggists, and I 
think we ought to pay a little consideration to the welfare 
and future prospects of the retail druggists. I know if we have 
a parcels post they will not send any locomotives or knock- 
down houses through the mail, but they will send packages 
weighing eleven pounds and under, I believe, to districts where 
they will do a great deal of damage, in fact, drive these small 
merchants out of business. The majority of the cities in our 
section have organized an association in opposition to this pro- 
posed parcels post law. I do not believe we should go on 
record as being in favor of it. I have seen hundreds of rural 
free delivery wagons. They are push-carts and could not 
carry 4004>ounds, nor 100 pounds, and the driver. They 
now travel about 25 miles in delivering and picking up mail. 
The drivers do not have to get out of the wagon. If you had 
a parcels post they will not send any locomotives or knock- 
In that event the $17,000,000 deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment would be increased instead of decreased. 

Mr. Davis: — It is a well known fact that these mail 
order houses have increased enormously in the last few years. 
We have had no parcels post. Why did they increase? It 
is an evolution in business, a change in conditions. 

The retail merchant's facilities for education and ability 
to exploit his business are limited. The people who succeed 
are those who have the ability to succeed, and the reason 
they do it is because they have the brains, possibly the 
money, to enable them to do so. The retail merchant works 
on the jobber, and the jobber, from selfishness, in order not to 
offend his retail friends, sends in a unanimous resolution against 
the parcels post. I have seen that done in the case of several 
organizations I have been connected with. I have asked a 
number of the men who have offered these resolutions to give 
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me a single argument against the parcels post, and they could 
not do it. 

Mr. Ingram : — I hope there is no one in the room who 
thinks I would come here and work against the interests of 
the retail druggists, and that no retail druggist himself thinks 
so. It is true, as Mr. Blocki has said, that some of the Re- 
tailers* Associations have gone on record as being in opposi- 
tion to a parcels post. Most of us understand how diose things 
are brought about. The retail druggists in the country who are 
concerned, at the present time are absolutely helpless to supply 
the demands that come to them from across the counter by 
their customers. If we had a proper parcels post, this help- 
lessness would be entirely removed. As it is proposed to 
enact the Bennett law, diis handicap of the retail druggist 
would be entirely removed. He would be able to supply any 
class of small goods that might be called for. The retail drug- 
gist is not alone in his misfortune, because of the absence of a 
parcels post. A customer may come into a drug store in a 
little town and ask for a botde of a certain brand of per- 
fumery. It is quite possible that the druggist has not that par- 
ticular qdor, which die customer wants. If the customer went 
into a drug store in New York or Detroit he could get it. 
This customer has made up his mind to get that particular 
perfume, because some one has told him about it. He can- 
not get it, and is not satisfied with what the druggist offers 
as **just as good.** He does not buy any perfume. Under 
these circumstances, as they exist in this country, and nowhere 
eke, I believe, except in Costa Rica, Elcuador and Nicaragua, 
the druggist loses his sale, the manufacturer loses his sale, and 
the consumer is disappointed. A liberal parcels post would 
overcome that condition. When this parcels post law is 
passed, and the druggists find who were their real friends, who 
understood the situation, and were courageous enough to stand 
up for the adoption of the parcels post — ^when the parcels post 
is in practical (deration, and its benefits are seen by all, we 
will be appreciated and thanked for the good we have done 
the trade in general and ourselves in particular. 
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The President: — ^This subject is very much to our 
own heart, because we see the possibility of sending small 
packages dirough the mail, but I cannot understand that the 
consumer would recognize this, because of the immense volume 
of mail order catalogues sent out, which spoil the profit that 
is now earned by the country storekeeper. 

Mr, Hyde: — I move the adoption of the resolution as 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions. (See page 61.) 

(The President then took a standing vote, with the re- 
sult that there were 27 ayes, and 2 noes.) 

The President declared the motion carried. 

Mr. Ingram: — You will recall that the Committee on 
Transportation has had some correspondence with the Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau regarding the commodity rates to 
Pacific Coast points. The rate on our products, with few 
exceptions, is fifty cents in advance of the commodity rate. 
If this Association saw fit to adopt the resolution it might be 
of considerable benefit to this Committee, because the corre- 
spondence is not yet concluded. The Bureau still is consider- 
ing the matter, and I would offer a resolution to this effect: 

Resoliition ReUtiye to Gommoclity Rates 

Resolved, That the Manufacturing Perfumers* Asso- 
ciation expresses its appreciation and thanks to the Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau for placing some of the commodi- 
ties manufactured by its members under the ^'Commodity 
Rate,** and the Manufacturing Perfumers* Association respect- 
fully requests the Trans-Continental Freight Bureau to place 
also perfumes and face powders (as well as talcum powders) 
and face creams (as well as tooth creams) under the Com- 
modity Rate. 

That is, that our entire shipments shall be under the com- 
modity rate. 

(The Resolution was duly adopted.) 
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Report of Committee on Trade Interests 

Mr- President and Members: 

In accordance with the recommendation of die Committee 
on Trade Interests of last year, which was duly incorporated 
in Article 14 of the By-laws, your Committee soHcited the 
continued co-operation of Dr. R. H. True, Physiologist in 
charge of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Wadiington, to the 
end that the Association might be informed of any progress 
made by the Department in the cultivation and development 
of plants that are sources of raw material for the perfumers* 
art. 

The Doctor expressed his pleasure at the interest of our 
Association in the work of his office and very kindly sup- 
plied at the request of the Chairman of your Committee, that 
which he has termed a brief outline of what has been done dur- 
ing the past year. 

While this work is still in the experimental stage, and 
no evidence is at hand to show that any of the tests have been 
productive of oils of strict commercial value, yet the Depart- 
ment seems to beHeve that a very promising line of work is 
being undertaken, and that in time, America with its varied 
resources of soil and climate, may become somewhat of a 
factor in the matter of prefumery plant production. 

It will be remembered that Dr. True in his paper 
read at the fourteenth annual convention, stated that the De- 
partment was arranging for a small acreage of lemon grass 
and vetiver at its Florida station, as well as geranium culture 
and distillation. 

As to the progress made Dr. True has written your Com- 
mittee as follows: 

Lemon Grass. 

**OuT plantation of lemdn grass has flourished remark- 
ably, as is clearly 4iown not only in the plants actively grow- 
ing on the sands of Florida, but also in the good yield from 
the standpoint of oil. This product seems to have some indi- 
viduality to it, by virtue of which it difers somewhat from the 
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typical lemon grass oils of India. We have arranged for the 
in^KNTtation of lemon grass plants direct from ImHa, which I 
hope will have the complete characteristics of the plants of that 
part of the world. The yield of oil in Florida is very encour- 
aging and ^s article seems to promise eventually to become 
remunerative. We have, however, suffered a check in con- 
nection with this product in the shape of a severe frost which 
killed or severely damaged almost our entire planting. Hus 
will, however, not be a serious loss since the plants spread 
with great rapidity and material for further planting is readily 
obtainable.** 

Vetiver. 
"Vetiver, likewise, flourishes to a very high degree in 
Florida, where its extensive root system makes it valuable as a 
sand binder as well as a producer of fragrance. The limited 
demand for vetiver seems to be the chief check on the develop- 
ment of a possible industry based on this grass.** 

Algerian Geraniums. 

"Algerian geraniums, imported for the purpose of experi- 
mental oil production, I regret to say were all lost in ^ipment, 
the method of packing being faulty. However, we have ar- 
ranged for an importation of further material from the various 
sources from which geranium oils are obtained, and hope to 
get at least experimental plantings under way in the course 
of the next year.** 

In addition to the above the Government is investigating 
the possibilities of a number of our native oil-producing plants, 
and have at present under cultivation and observation a num- 
ber of plants of tfiis type. Some of them, the Doctor reports, 
seem to promise interesting commercial possibilities. 

In Ais report the members of your Committee desire 
to express to Dr. True their thanks for his courtesy in fur- 
nishing for our Association the information given. 

While possibly not strictly within the confines of the duties 
of the Committee, yet some reference it seems may be fittingly 
made to the growing co-operative tendency of the retail drug- 
gists, its future probabilities, and the possible necessity of radi- 
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cal changes in present day business methods to all of which the 
American perfumer, it seems, may wisely give some considera- 
tion. 

The matter also presents some serious thoughts for the 
retail druggist, for it seems not at all improbable that after 
he has aided in the establishment of an immense trade for 
these specialties, he may find himself entirely ignored, prices 
advanced to a point that will eliminate legitimate profit, and 
the business he has been instnmiental in building up, will be 
conducted solely for the profit of the corporation which holds 
the so-called "co-operative trade mark/* 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wilbur H. Hyde, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions in Reference to Report 
of Committee on Trade Interests 

Mr. Wilbur Hyde, Chairman of the Committee on Trade 
Interests, has been able through the kindness of Dr. R. H. 
True, physiologist in charge of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
at Washington, to present to the Association some interest- 
ing data, regarding tfie experiments conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, looking to the establishment of certain 
industries in this country which will produce raw materials, 
suitable to the perfumery business. 

That the Department of Agriculture is meeting with 
some degree of success is shown by Mr. Hyde's report, that 
the Committee on Resolutions recommends that the Committee 
on Trade Interests continue along this line of research during 
the coming year, together with what other matters may come 
under its jurisdiction. 
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Report of Gommittee on Fraternal Relations 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Since the last Convention, your Committee has issued 
four quarterly supplements in conformity with instructions 
received at that time. In supplement issued January 1st, 
1910, we incorporated all the new names which had ap- 
peared in the three supplements issued during 1909, and the 
corrections, so that the first three supplements might be re- 
moved from the binder, the fourth supplement containing all 
of the changes for the year. 

Since your Committee's last report, there have been 
added 138 registered, and 212 unregistered trade names, so 
that the book of Trade Names today contains in registered 
and unregistered names 4,231. 

The cost of the printing of the four supplements issued 
during the year amoimted to $35.50. During the year we 
have sold eight copies of the Book of Trade Names at $5 each, 
and received two renewals. This makes a total of $1 10 hav- 
ing been collected during the past two years. 

After two years* experience in this work, your Committee 
feels that the plan now in vogue of registering all names used 
in the United States excepting the names of common flowers, 
and the issuing of quarterly supplements, is wise and affords 
the work being carried on successfully. We invite all members 
to use this Bureau freely, and we particularly request that we 
receive notice of all new names put on the market and the 
dropping out of those no longer in use. It is only by the mem- 
bers giving such information to the Committee that we are 
enabled to keep our book correct at all times. 

Respectfully submitted, 
April 1 1, 1910. A. D. Henderson, Chairman. 
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Report of Gominittee on Resolutions in Reference to Report 
of GoBunittee on Fraternal Rdatiois 

One branch of the work of the Association has met with 
the unqualified approval of its entire membership. Of this 
we are abnost certain. 

We note that the woric of the Committee on Fraternal 
Relations has been ably conducted with profit to every mem- 
ber of \ht Association. Words cannot expxts$ the satisfaction 
which we feel in viewing the accomplishments of the members 
of this Committee. 

At no time in the history of this Association has the work 
been performed as quietly and still as efficieitfly as by Mr. 
Henderson and his Committee. 

The present book of names presents at once a guide 
for every member, and the methods used at present in adding 
to the list have made the expenses so trifling as to reliieve the 
Association from all burden from this source. 

The report shows not only great economies, but that the 
Committee on Fraternal Relations is really on a money mak- 
ing basis, and that the income derived from the sale of trade 
names has more than paid for the supplements issued annually. 
We recommend heartily a continuance of the present person- 
nel of the Committee. 
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Report of Committee on Importations and 
Undenraluations 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

The year 1909 will ever be a memorable one for the Per- 
fumery Manufacturers of the United States, a year of stress 
and strain, and anxious fear of damage to the industry through 
Tariff revision. 

The glorious results obtained by our Committee in Wash- 
ington, securing both a continuance of free admittance of raw 
material and an increased rate on imported manufactured per- 
fumes, have opened a brilliant and profitable future for our 
industry, placing it for many years to come on the secure basis 
of ample protection. 

Partly in consequence of the Tariff, and partly because 
the advance has been made use of to still further boost the 
Importers* and Retailers* profits, the retail prices at which 
imported goods are sold today are from tO% to 15% higher 
than before the new tariff went into effect. Herein lies the 
opportunity of the American manufacturer — ^will he grasp it? 

You will find attached to this Report a tabulated state- 
ment of Imports of Perfumery and Toilet Preparations, from 
1884 to 1909, inclusive, from which we see that the values of 
imports of alcoholic perfumery during 1909 were $694,221. 
Also that preparations for Hair, Mouth, Skin and Teeth were 
imported to the amount of $706,289, making a grand total of 
$ 1 ,400,560, or a total increase over 1 908 of $3 1 1 ,804, equiva- 
lent to 28.64% increase. 

This especially large increase may be explained, to a great 
extent, dirous^ heavy importaticms made in advance of re- 
quirements, in order to enter the goods before the increased 
tariff became effective. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Richard A. Hudnut, Chakmm. 
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IMPORTS 

of Perfttinery and Toilet Preparations for 1884, and from 1890 to 

1909, with Percentage of duty on same. 



AlcohoUc Perfnmery 
Panmphz 


Preparations for Hair, Month, 
Skin and Teeth 




Vahieof 




BqnivaleBt 


Value of 




Total 


TBAR 




DUTY 


Advalorem 




DUTY 


of Par. 




Imports 




Duty 


Imports 




Zand 70 






$2.00 per gallon 










1884 


$272,897 


50 per cent 


61.31 


$163,173 


50 per cent 


$437,070 


1890 


$557,464 


do. 


62.25 


$118,139 


do. 


$375,603 


1891 


258,831 


do. 


62.74 


159,125 


do. 


417,956 


1892 


267,331 


do. 


62.25 


176,324 


do. 


443,655 


1893 


296,706 


do. 


61.77 


209,777 


do. 


506,482 


1894 


233,281 


do. 


61.56 


170,709 


do. 


403,990 


1895 


300,269 


do. 


63.27 


30,245 
256,536 


do. 
40 per cent 


587,350 


1896 


337,065 


do. 


62.48 


263,881 


do. 


600,946 


1897 


375,497 


do. 


64.81 


320,100 


do. 


694,597 






do. 


67.83 


10,373 


do. ^ 
50 per cent 




1898 


16,565 
: 262,271 


; eocts. perlb. 
45 per cent. 


67.72 


124,100 


413,219 


1899 


332,626 


do. 


67.72 


167,100 


do. 


499,726 


1900 


339,967 


do. 


68.74 


175,606 


do. 


515,573 


1901 


382,679 


do. 


68.12 


207,885 


do. 


590,564 


1902 


442,168 


d6. 


67.46 


266,700 


do. 


708,868 


1903 


510,642 


do. 


66.87 


313,398 


do. 


824,040 


1904 


508,536 


do. 


65.41 


336,085 


do. 


844,651 


1905 


534,946 


do. 


65.82 


394,310 


do. 


929,256 


1906 


585,968 


do. 


66.39 


473,228 


do. 


1,059,196 


1907 


655,754 


do. 


77.88 


576,069 


do. 


1,231,823 


1908 


484,498 


do. 


66.73 


604,258 


do. 


1,088,756 


1909 


694,271 


do. 


66.10 


706,289 


do. 


1,400,560 



The Imports for the fiscal year ending Jnne 30, 1909, equal . . $1,400,560 

The imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, equal . . 1,088,756 

Showing an increase for 1909 of . . 311,804 

—or 28.64 per cent. 



Report of Gommittee on Resolutions in Reference to Report 
of Committee on Importations and Dnderyaliiations 

We congratulate the Committee on their optimistic view 
of the situation, and recommend to the Association the care- 
ful reading of Mr. Hudnut's report 
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Report of Special Committee (or Minimiziiig 

Freight 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The special committee for the minimizing of freight beg 
leave to submit the following report: 

In the month of November, 1909, for the purpose of 
assembling data upon the existing practice in the trade, your 
committee propounded three questions to every member of the 
Association. These questions were : 

K Have you a fixed policy as to freight 

charges upon sales, and if so, state it fully? 

2. Have you any system of bonuses which 
you offer in lieu of prepa}ang freight charges? 

3. Send any literature that you issue to the 
trade, particularly marking all references to the 
terms of shipment. 

The Committee has been somewhat astounded by the 
difficulties in the problem which have become even more ap* 
parent than when the matter was under discussion at the last 
meeting of the Association. We were able to obtain responses 
from only 20 of the 32 firms enrolled as active members of the 
Association. For the purpose of showing the great diversity 
of practice and opinion on this matter, we have classified the 
replies obtained geographically into three classes : 
Eastern Manufacturers. 
Middle West Manufacturers. 
Western Manufacturers. 

Of the Eastern manufacturers, all prepay freight in one 
form or another with one exception, and that manufacturer 
has established a Western depot. Six Eastern manufacturers 
prepay freight without restriction unless it be as to the amount 
of the invoice; two prepay east of the Mississippi; one al- 
lows 10 per cent, east of the Missouri, and 3 per cent. West 
of the Missouri. One prepays freight but adds 2 to 5 per 
cent to the invoice. 
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Of the Middle Western manufacturers, four prepay or 
allow freights without restrictions, except as to the amount of 
the invoice, while two do not give any fixed terms. 

The Western manufactwrers prepay freight. 

The 20 members who have been willing to express them- 
selves at all constitute 62 per cent, of the active membership 
of the Association; but of the 20 v4io have reqx>nded to our 
requests 5 state positively that they cannot agree to any uni- 
form plan; four others state that they doubt if any plan can 
be agreed upon. With five members announcing quite posi- 
tively that they will not entertain any proposition in the matter, 
we already have the proposition rejected by more than 10 
per cent, of the active members of the Association, and it was 
the sentnnent expressed at our last meeting that at least 90 per 
cent of the members must agree to make the proposition practi- 
cable. We may add that die manufacturers declining to co- 
operate represent a very considerable more than 10 per cent, 
of the volume of the business done. 

The difficulty in the problem is a geographical one. 
Conditions determining terms of credit, standards of manufac- 
ture, and even prices may be the same the coimtry over. The 
place of manufacture and sale is hardly a factor to be con- 
sidered in such matters, and the manufacturer in San Francisco, 
and the manufacturer in New York might well agree as to 
such matters upon equal terms. But freight allowance is es- 
sentially a problem of delivery, and delivery is essentially a 
matter of location, and it is difficult to see how the San Fran- 
cisco manufacturer can sell his products in New York City, 
delivered in San Francisco, and complete with the New York 
manufacturer, who can sell his products delivered in New 
York City. 

In the next place, several manufacturers have already, at 
considerable expense, partially solved the problem through the 
establishment of distributing depots in the West and in the 
Middle West. To them the unanimous elimination of freig^ 
is no longer so desirable an end. 
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With several of our members articles of perfiraiery is 
not the main volume of business, and yet their ^pments of 
other products may be» and generally are, to the same trade 
purchasing the perfumery products. 

Such manufacturers would find it veiy difficult if not 
impossible to make the terms of shipment for all dieir products 
corr^pond with the terms agreed \3pon for perfumery. This 
has been the basis upon which several members have declined 
to consider the agreement. 

We yn\l quote a few forceful remarks made to the 
Chairman of this Committee : 

A Middle Western perfumer writes, **We are frank to 
state that we could not live up to any plaa wbepeby freight 
charges borne by the manufactwer will be eliminated.** 

Another says, *'We are unable to ccmsider this matter 
seriously, since ^ perfume end of our business iar but a frac- 
tion of the whole, and generally perfumes are packed with 
other products of ours which we are shipping directly to the 
dealers.** 

An Eastern perfumer writes, "The products manufac- 
tured by the different so-called perfumers are so varied that it 
seems next to impossible to expect them all to be governed by 
a fixed decision of the Association, regarding paying of freight, 
and it is a question whether a plan can ever be agreed upon to 
make it equally satisfactory to all its members.** 

Another Eastern perfumer says very positively, **It will 
be impossible for many members of the Perfumers* Associa- 
tion to adopt freight terms that can be satisfactorily adopted 
by all manufacturing perfumers.** 

"Another says, "The question is one that is largely geo- 
graphical, and therefore difficult to regulate by agreement.'* 

We have sought aid and comfort in this perplexity from 
other industries but to little advantage. We have inquired as 
to conditions in the following trades : glassware, paper boxes, 
textile manufacturers, dry goods, ribbons and silks, hardwood, 
lumber, hardware, plumUng materials, thread, leather and 
boots and shoes. We have found a great diversity of prac- 
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dees in these various trades, and have been unable to find any 
industry that has established uniform terms of ^pment by 
agreement. The glassware trade and jobbers of plumbing 
materials come the nearest to having a fixed policy. With 
them goods are generally shipped at buyer's expense, but, 
under certain circumstances, freight is prepaid, with the con- 
sent of the trade, to enable the seller to meet the terms of a 
competitor more favorably located to the market. For the 
reasons stated in this report there seems little possibility of such 
an arrangement being acceptable to our trade, and but slight 
advantage to be gained if adopted; we therefore do not elabo- 
rate upon it further. 

Your Committee has also made a cursory examination 
of the legality of an agreement fixing uniform terms of freight. 
You are all familiar in a general way with the terms of the 
Act of Congress of July 2, 1 890, known as the Sherman Act, 
which provided: 

"Section 1 . Every contract, combination, in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States or wth Foreign Nations is 
hereby declared to be illegal.** 

Many individual States have adopted much more dras- 
tic provisions than the National Act. TTiere is probably no de- 
cision of record as to the legality of an agreement of fixing 
uniform terms of shipment, but leaving prices open to com- 
petition. Many decisions of the Courts do hold that if the 
tendency of the agreement is to restrict free competition, it is 
within die prc^bition of the statutes. It would take a care- 
ful examination of the statutes and decisions of all of the 
States to ascertain satisfactorily whether an agreement could 
be made by the members of this Association as to freight terms 
that would be binding and lawful. Your Committee has not 
thought it advisable to incur the expense of such an examina- 
tion until it is ascertained that the members are willing to make 
such an agreement. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. Clifton Buck, Chairman. 
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Key to Report of Special Gominittee for tbe Rliiiiiiiiziiii{ 

of Freitfbt 



Eastern Maniifaotiirers 



Colgate & Co. 


Prepay in full throughout the United States. 


Hudnut 


F. o. b. N. Y. depot or Chicago depot ''It 




would be difficult to agree." 


Woodworth 


Prepay on $25 orders. 


Lazell 


Prepay ''Impossible to get together." 


Schandein & Lind 


Prepay "Impossible to agree." 


Babcock 


Prepay east of Mississippi. 


Goetting 


Prepay. 


Wright 


Charge to cover 2% near by; 3% South 




and to Rockies; 5% to Pacific. 


Lorenz Co. 


Prepay on $25 orders 


Ricksccker 


Allow 1 0% points East of Mo. 




Allow 3% points West of Mo. 


S. Palmer 


Prepay or allow $1 for 100 lbs. on $25 




orders. Share on same basis on $ 1 or- 




ders. "Impossible to agree." 



Ladd & Coffin, (The Lund- 

borg Co., successors.) 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 



Total 13. 



Jennings 

Jergens 

Ingram 

Mellier 

David 



Steams & Co. 
Total 6. 

Paul Rieger 
Total I. 



Prepay to Mississippi on $25 orders. 
Prepay. Could not agree to any fixed 
terms. 



Middle Western Slamifaotiiren 

Allowed E. of Mo. over $25 orders. 
Prepay on $15 orders. 
Allow freight, don't prepay. 
"Cannot agree to any plan." 
Prepay on $25 orders to points E. of Mo., 
N. of Ohio. To points beyond allow 

;5%. 

"Cannot consider such a proposition." 



Western Manafaotarers 

"Wc must allow," 



Total replies 20 out of 32 members. 
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Report of Goannittee on Resolations in Reference to Report 
of Special Gommittee for Mininiizini{ Freiftlit 

The special functions of this Committee have been exer- 
cised by previous committees on Trade Interests. 

In years past, efforts have been made to unite the per- 
fumery industry upon a common working basis of terms, dis- 
counts, freights, etc. It has also been found impossible to 
adopt this Utopian sdieme because of the diversified interests 
of our member^p. No two houses have the same problem 
to face. 

Mr. Buck's Committee has been my exception, and while 
no results have been accomplished, we pause and ponder 
upon the exhaustive research which this rq>ort comprehends. 

Mr. Buck's Committee has gone to the very dregs in 
the effort to find some loophole in an uncompromising situation. 

Great credit is due to the Conmiittee who worked out 
such a complete resume of the entire subject 

The conclusions of the Committee's report that agree- 
ment on uniform terms of freight by the perfumery industry 
is impossible, is further complicated by the doubt expressed 
as to the legality of such an agreement under the Sherman 
Act. Your Committee is in favor of the f.o.b. place of manu- 
facture plan as a theory, and if this theory could be carried 
out untold benefit in a financial way would accrue to the mon- 
bers of the Association. We stand in each other's light, how- 
ever. We are competitors, much as we dislike to use that 
word when we shake hands in our fraternal gatherings. 

Every house is confronted with a special problem due 
to the variation of products manufactured and to competitive 
conditions. Undoubtedly as long as competition exists there 
probably will be no improvement until nuUenium comes. 

Your Committee has no special recommendation to make 
respecting this report except tiiat the sincere thanks of the 
Association be tendered to Mr. Buck and his Comihiltee for 
their splendid publtcatioii of the existing conditions. 
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Gommittee on Plan (or Death Benefit Fund 



Mr- President and Gentlemen: 

Your Committee appointed upon the subject of Ready 
Relief Insurance in case of death, make the following report 
and ask your Honorable Body to give the matter considera- 
tion, and to vote upon its feasibility. 

This cannot legally be considered as an insurance propo- 
sition, but may be treated upon the plan of the Royal 
Arcanum, an honorable fraternal body. Based upon the 
experience of that organization your Committee suggests the 
following: 

1. That a Ready Relief Fund be established by the 
collection of $1.00 from each member of the Association 
desirous of providing for this ready relief. There will be mem- 
bers sufficient to raise a fimd of $100.00. 

2. That upon the death of any member the sum of 
$100.00 be forwarded by first mail to the widow or family 
of the beneficiary named by each corporation, firm or mem- 
ber of this association. 

3. Tliat one or more individuals of a coiporation or 
firm, may be entitled to receive a like benefit by the payment 
of $1.00 for each person. 

4. That this amount ($1.00) be paid by applicants 
immediately after the payment of $100.00 to any beneficiary, 
and they will immediately upon notice of such payment hav- 
ing been made, forward another $1.00 to the Treasurer of 
this Association, to continue them in good standing as bene- 
ficiaries of this fund. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alfred G. Wright, Chairman. 
A. D. Henderson, 

Committee. 
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Report of Gominittee on Resolutions in Reference to Report 
of Gommittee for Deatb Benefit Fond 

This report was received too late for consideration by 

the G>mmittee on Resolutions. We therefore offer the report 

for debate by the Convention, without specific recommenda- 
tions. 

After considerable discussion on the propriety of a Death 
Benefit Fund as suggested by the Committee's Report it was, 
upon motion of Mr. Marsh, resolved that a Death Benefit 
Fund be inaugurated, and that the matter be referred to the 
Elxecutive Board, with instructions to investigate, and if they 
approve, formulate rules and regulations for it and authority 
to carry it out. 

Report of Gommittee on Resolutions in Reference to Work of 
Committee on Entertainment 

We are pleased to record the satisfaction which we feel 
at the character and class of the entertainment provided for 
our Convention by the Committee. Part of the good things 
have been served up, but we are still in anticipation of what 
is to come, and we know that the Association is to be congratu- 
lated in having as Chairman of this Committee a man who has 
shown by his past record that he is the right man for the place. 

We recommend a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Mont- 
gomery and to each member of the Committee for what they 
have done to provide such handsome hospitality for all our 
members present at this convention. 
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Tlang TIang and Geraniam Ods 

A letter from M. Jean Amic, Grasse, France, Read by Mr. Walter Hathaway 

Your colonies the Philippine Islands, have for a long 
time monopolized the manufacture and sale of Ylang Viang 
Oil. 

The three principal brands of this oil belong to German 
houses who by careful methods of manufacture have endeav- 
ored to control the trade of the world in this commodity. 

iBeside these, a large number of distillers of lesser im- 
portance endeavor to exist through offering cheapness of quali- 
ties which are sometimes worthy of attention. 

The first samples of this oil arrived in Europe in about 
1875, and they immediately attracted the attention of per- 
fumers who established a regular business in Ylang Ylang oil, 
despite the high price of fifteen hundred francs per kilo ($132 
per lb.) without counting entrance duties. By degrees this 
price has been reduced to about six hundred francs per kilo — 
there to remain for many years. 

But now a new factor is making itself felt in a way which 
tends to modify radically the present situation. The products 
imported from Manila and those coming from the French 
colonies are what we must now consider. 

In Tonkin, Comores and Mayotte, but chiefly in the 
Island of the Reunion (Bourbon) the cultivation of the Ylang 
tree has covered a considerable extent. 

In Bourbon, where in 1 905 there was practically no pro- 
duction, the export reached 1 500 Kilos in 1 909, and will 
probably exceed 2,000 Kilos this year. 

If this progress continues, and this would not be surprising 
in view of die enormous recently inaugurated plantations not 
yet producing, we may expect to see the production of the 
French colonies exceed 4,000 to 5,000 Kilos in the next three 
or four years. 
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If we consider that the three principal brands from Manila 
do not give more than 2,000 to 2,500 Kilos of oil, we shall 
find ourselves inundated by oil of Ylang Ylang of French 
production. 

Some people claim that the Reunion oil of Ylang Ylang 
is not the equal of the other quality and can not replace it. 

Many good experts and connoisseurs of perfume are not 
of this opinion. 

The oil from Reunion is well manufactured. It is possible 
that it is not quite so fine as that from Manila, but it possesses 
an incomparable strength. 

We must expect therefore to see the price of Ylang fall 
gradually unless die tornadoes which so often visit the islands 
of the Indian Ocean, should stop for a time the growth of the 
plantations. 

Geraniam Oil 

Until the past few years hardly any other Geranium Oil 
than that from Algeria, has been used in America. 

The Geranium Oil from the Island of Reunion has been 
almost entirely ignored, but as the culture on the Island of 
Reunion has of late assumed considerable proportions more 
than one house has been tempted to try it. 

The falling of the price of the oil from Reunion has 
affected that of the oil from Algeria, which was formerly main- 
tained at a sensibly higher level. There are two reasons for 
this. 

The oil from Algeria has been more esteemed and the net 
cost of producing it is higher than in Reunion. This is so true 
that at this very moment the planters in Reunion are cultivating 
plants with an appreciable profit while we are told that the 
Algerian planters are discouraged and are tempted to give up 
this industry. This really would be a pity because it may be 
affirmed that in soaps the use of the oil from Algeria is consid- 
ered infinitely preferable even with a considerable difference 
in price. 

The production in Reunion which hardly exceeded 5,000 
to 6,000 Kilos of oil yearly, ten years ago, reached last year. 
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the fonnldable figure of 50,000 Kilos. On the other hand the 
production in Algeria, which remained for a long time between 
35,000 and 40,000 Kilos, has fallen below 20,000 Kilos with 
a tendency toward still greater reduction in the near future. 

A movement to advance the price has asserted itself for 
several months and if successful may restore the courage of 
the Algerian planters. 

According to the information we have received, we think 
that the genuine oil from Algeria will be worth not less than 
thirty-five francs per Kilo (3.95 per lb. in America) at the 
next crop. Undoubtedly the price will continue to advance 
for the news from the Island of Reunion is not very favorable 
and all old stocks have been sold. 

It is a fact worthy of notice; that where the price of an 
oil has depreciated, it will not be long before an advance in 
price manifests itself. This advance is all the more consider- 
able because of the great depreciation below normal. 
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Deyelopment of Modem MetFiods in Per- 
fumery Daring the Last 
Twenty-Five Years 

A Paper by Mr, Richard F. Fischer. 

At the regular annual meeting of the Manufacturing 
Perfumers* Association in 1907, we listened to the interest- 
ing paper of Mr. Jas. E. Davis, which so thoroughly intro- 
duced us into the various historical epochs in the development 
of perfumery, that I can, therefore, restrict myself to state 
here that the usual methods for producing perfume extracts 
from pomade washings had remained unchanged in their fun- 
damental principles for more than a hundred years, up to the 
period now under review, as the subject of this paper. 

I say the fundamental principles of the manufacturing 
methods remained unchanged, while certainly quite a prog- 
ress had been made in the way of apparatus and machinery 
used for the various processes, to which the flower pomades 
were subjected in the course of the production of handker- 
chief extracts. 

When we speak today about a period of the last twenty- 
five years, dating back to 1885, this space of time appears 
almost insignificant, when compared with the long centuries 
of an apparent standstill, and nevertheless is this compara- 
tively short time filled with such an abundance of new dis- 
coveries in the field of the manufacture of such substances, 
as are used as basic materials in the art of perfumery, that I 
have to restrict myself to a mere sketch of the principal features, 
which we have seen develop before us during this time. 

The first important move made in the direction of break- 
ing away from the time-honored washing of flower pomades, 
was the introduction of extraction processes of odoriferous 
flowers with volatile solvents. The first steps in this direction 
date somewhat further back than our initial year of 1885, as 
already in the year 1873, at the World*s Exposition at Vienna, 
the first products of a character of those which we now call 
concrete flower oils, were shown. As for obvious reasons the 
processes used for these extractions were, particularly in the 
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beginning, kept secret by the various manufacturers, I cannot 
with certainty state what the character of the solvents of these 
early productions of extracted flower oils were, we can, how- 
ever, safely assume that they were some derivatives of benzin. 

It was, however, not before the eighties of the last cen- 
tury that we find these concrete flower oils offered by certain 
French manufacturers as commercial products, on a somewhat 
larger scale. The best known type of them were those ex- 
tracted by petrol-ether and having a consistency of modeling 
wax. There is no doubt but that these products mark quite an 
important step m the improvement of the perfumers* resources, 
as they do away with the drawback that has faced the 
perfumer of the older periods, as well as his modern successor, 
the entire elimination of the grease used as base for the flower 
pomades. 

The deficiency which they, however, presented, was the 
fact that the solvent extracted together with the aromatic 
principles of the flower, also the natural flower wax and resins 
contained in the small glands at the bottom of the flower leaves. 
This necessitates in their application a process of trituration 
and maceration for the purpose of separating the insoluble 
waxy parts from the soluble real flower oil. 

Thorough investigation of the aromatic constituents of 
these concrete flower oils led to the discovery of the fact that 
some of them did not actually represent all of the constituents 
of the complex body of the respective flower oil. This could 
only be traced to the fact that either the solvent did not extract 
all of the odoriferous ingredients, or that some of them were 
lost again in the subsequent process of distilling off the solvent 
and condensing the extract to its proper consistency. This sug- 
gested the selection of other mediums for extraction as well as 
a method of fractional extraction for the purpose of securing a 
complete chain of all the aromatic constituents. We can in 
this connection state that specially trained chemists in the 
laboratories of some of the largest houses engaged in this par" 
ticular branch of manufacture have tried most any substance 
that might have suggested itself as a solving medium, among 
which we name: Acetone, various aliphatic alcohols and 
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esters, aromatic benzyl derivatives, benzene, chloroform, methyl 
chloride and many others. The result obtained from all these 
many processes has, however, been rather limited, in so far as 
not one of the large number of solvents seems to possess all the 
properties required for an ideal solvent, that would do away 
with the deficiencies of the previously used ethers of a very 
low boiling point, and produce a marketable product of enou^ 
condensation and free from all foreign odors of the solvents 
used in the process. 

These experiments resulted in a new form in which the 
concrete flower oils were presented to the perfumer, the so- 
called "liquid** concrete flower oils, a denomination, though a 
misnomer, which has been adopted for those flower oils which 
are offered in a semi-liquid or Uquid form, and which are more 
or less completely soluble in alcohol. 

A more thorough investigation of these oils has, how- 
ever, established the fact that most of them are concentrated 
pomade washings, which would more properly be called *'pom- 
ade oils." A fact, by the way, which is no longer a revela- 
tion to the modem perfumer. The majority of these oils are 
besides more or less reinforced by such ssmthetic constituents 
as, by thorough analytical researches have been proved to be 
integrant parts of the respective natural flower oils. 

This leads us to the most important development of the 
last twenty-five years, which the art of perfumery owes to 
the discovery of the large number of synthetic aromatic con- 
stituents which nature is either producing in her own organic 
laboratory, or which, as in the case of artificial musk and 
ionone, are odoriferous chemical bodies, so far not found in 
any of the natural flower odors. 

The discovery of methods to produce in a synthetic way 
most all of the important constituents forming the odorifer- 
ous complexes, known as the various natural flower oils, and 
the possibility to actually reproduce in this way the true odor 
that characterizes a certain species of flowers, has been the 
greatest achievement made in the direction of elevating the art 
of perfumery and enabling the modem perfumer to produce 
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perfume extracts that would have been considerd as almost 
Utopian heretofore. 

These synthetic discoveries were certainly only made pos- 
sible on the foundation of exhaustive analytical researches of 
the natural products, which in turn resulted in the isolation 
of a great number of natural derivatives from essential oils, 
such as for instance: geraniol, Unalol, linalyl acetate, etc. 

To systematize the fcjlowing expositions, we want to first 
group the synthetic products with which we have to deal, in a 
proper way: 

First — ^We have the true synthetics, under which group 
we want to include all those products which represent a chemi- 
cal unit, in other words, products which can be written by 
one chemical formula, independent of the fact whether they are 
found in natural products or not 

To this group also belong most of the natural isolation 
product which form a constituent of a natural aromatic 
complex. This group comprises chemical bodies like: Vanil- 
lin, cumarin, heliotropin, nerolin, terpineol, artificial musk, 
ionone and derivatives like geraniol, citronellol, citronellal, 
linalol, eugenol, isoeugenol, irone and many others. 

Second — True synthetic flower oi7s, such as synthetic 
oil of neroli, synthetic oil of rose, synthetic oil of ylang ylang, 
etc., which represent a chain and combination of synthetic 
products, so combined as to actually reproduce the same aroma- 
tice complex as produced by nature in the odoriferous oils, to 
which the respective flowers owe their characteristic odor. 

Third — Flower oils which are a combination of natural 
constiuents, directly derived from the flower, with such synthe- 
tic components as are present in the natural aromatic complex. 

To this group belong most of the higher grade jasmine 
oils, some types of rose and violet oils, orange flower oils and 
others. 

Fourth — Oils which we may call synthetic imitations 
of natural odors, such as lilac, heliotrope, hyacinth, narcissus, 
sweet pea, etc. Products which reproduce flower odors, the 
composition of which has not as yet been completely defined 
through chemical analysis, which, however, aim to reproduce 
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by scientific means the odor of one particular flower only, and 
which, in their most perfect form, we are allowed to assume 
more or less actually represent the most probable constitution 
of the natural aromatic complex. We exclude, however, from 
this group mere combinations of odoriferous constituents made 
for the purpose of producing fancy or bouquet odors, as we 
do not consider these a part of proper scientific aromatic chemis- 
try. They correctly belong to the scope of the compounding 
perfumer, and should be left to his skill as a part of his art. 

In reviewing the development in ssmthetic aromatic 
chemistry in a chronological way, we find that the first products 
which make their appearance belong to group No. I , in other 
words, are true synthetic products. 

As sometimes the dates of the actual scientific discovery 
of a synthetic product and of its first manufacture on a com- 
mercial scale and introduction into commerce are far apart 
in time, and as these latter dates are of much greater import- 
ance for the subject of this paper, we shall in the following 
review of several of the important synthetics, only pay atten- 
tion to the time when these preparations actually appear as 
commercial products upon the market. 

The forerunner of all of them is vanillin. The discovery 
of the synthetic process for the manufacture of this aromatic 
principle dates back to the year 1876, when Tiemann took 
out his first patent on a process to produce vanillin by means 
of acetylation and subsequent oxidation of eugenol, a process 
which was later on modified in such a way as to first convert 
eugenol into iso-eugenol with following acetylation and oxida- 
tion and splitting up the acetyl-vanillin. This patent was, by 
the way, preceded by two others for the synthetic production 
of vanillin from coniferin and guaiacol, granted to Tiemann & 
Haarmann and to Reimer & Tiemann re^ectively. Both these 
patents have, however, never been commercially exploited by 
the inventors. 

Though the discovery of synthetic vanillin, or chemically 
the methyl ether of protocatechuic aldehyde, has by no means 
been of the same importance to the perfumery trade as for 
the manufacture of flavoring extracts, it marks, nevertheless. 
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the beginning of the period of the introduction of synthetic 
products into the manufacture of perfumes, and is, therefore, 
of vast importance. 

Cumarin follows now with its wide range of usefulness 
in perfumery. This product is almost exclusively made syn- 
thetically by the action of acetic anhydride on salicylic alde- 
hyde. The cumarin, by the way, which until recently has 
been used in this country, was a natural derivative, though not 
from the tonka bean, but extracted from deer tongue (liatris 
odoratissima.) 

Vanillin and cumarin were soon followed by the intro- 
duction of synthetic heliotropin^ which was originally made 
from piperine. The present commercial product, however, 
is made by an oxidation process of iso-safrol, from which the 
methylene ether of protocatechuic aldehyde is obtained, in a 
chemically pure state, by purification with sodium bisulphite. 

We now come nearer to our period of the last twenty- 
five years, where in rapid succession one discovery follows the 
other. 

The work of Bouchardat & Voiry in France, and Wal- 
lach in Germany, during the years from 1884 to 1886, laid 
the foundation for the manufacture of terpineol on a commer- 
cial scale. There has hardly been any other aromatic syn- 
thetic which has been the subject of so much scientific inves- 
tigation and research, as this mixture of isomeric compounds of 
the formula 0«H»0, which in its chemical structure appears to 
be an unsaturated tertiary alcohol. Twelve, or according to 
another authority, even fourteen different isomers of the above 
formula have been synthesised, and we find, besides the above 
mentioned first investigators, names like Baeyer, Tiemann, 
Semmler, Schmidt, Bertram and others connected with the 
work on this interesting product. 

The commercial terpineol of to-day is generally manu- 
factured according to a modified method of Wallach*s orig- 
inal process, through the action of dilute acids on terpinhy- 
drate. To secure a product suitable for better perfume com- 
pounds, it should not contain any fractions boiling at a tem- 
perature of less than 216 degrees. The lower fractions which 
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are sold abroad under the name of terpinolene or terpinoL 
do not possess the fine aromatic lilac odor and are obtainable 
at prices not much more than half that paid for pure terpineol. 

If heliotropin meant a very important augmentation of 
the armamentary of the perfumer, as it enabled him to pro- 
duce by its use heliotrope perfumes of a strikingly natural 
odor, terpineol has proved to be of far greater importance. 

With its help odors like muguet, all the various lilac com- 
pounds syringa, the old type lily of the valley and several 
others, were now made possible. In this connection, it has, 
however, to be stated that only specially rectified terpineol, 
sometimes only just particular fractions of it, can be used for 
these purposes, products that have hardly ever appeared as 
commercial articles on the market 

Another very interesting synthetic product is am^l sali- 
cylate or orchidee^ the more general introduction of which 
into perfumery dates back only about ten years. This product 
has not any very pleasant odor by itself, but has nevertheless 
furnished the base for one of the most successful perfumes of 
late years, Piver*s trefle incamat. It has been mixed and 
blended with various other ingredients, and brought upon the 
market under several fancy names, mostly indicating its des- 
tination for treflle perfumes. This ester imparts a pecuUar 
characteristic sweetness to a basic compound and is to-day one 
of the most indispensable products for the perfumer and soap- 
maker. 

. With the limited time at my disposal, I cannot go into 
further details relating to the long list of other true synthetics 
which have enriched the number of odoriferous ingredients 
at the disposal of the perfumer, and I will therefore only men- 
tion a select number of more important products with short 
remarks as to their usefulness in perfumery; 

There are in the group of AROMATIC ALCOHOLS and 
their ETHERS AND EsTERS: 

Benzol acetate^ one of the important bases of the jasmine 
odor. 

Benzyl alcohoU a constituent of jasmine oil. 

Benzyl benzoate. a solvent for artificial musk. 
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Cinnamic alcohoU of great importance for hyacinth com- 
binations. 

Eth^l and methyl ester of cinnamic acid, useful in vari- 
ous perfume compounds, on account of their fine aromatic 
odor. 

Methyl benzoate or niobe oiU a valuable ingredient for 
soap compounds. 

Meth^lester of anthranilic acid, a characteristic constitu- 
ent for the production of orange blossom odors. 

Meih^lester of Meth^lanthranilic acid, the aromatic con- 
stituent to which mandarin oil owes its peculiar odor that 
renders it so intensely more aromatic than oil of orange. 

Nerolin or ^ara-^ara and bromelia, the methyl respec- 
tively ethyl ethers of beta-naphtol, cheap orange flower sub- 
stitutes, particularly for soap compounds. 

Phen^leth^lacetate, of great importance for hyacinth 
compounds. 

Phen^leth^lalcohoU an important constituent of the rose 
odor. 

In the group of ALDEHYDES we find: 

Anisic aldehyde or aubepine, the well known Hawthorne 
odor. 

Benzaldeh^de and cinnamic aldehyde, both very valu- 
able as bases for soap compounds. 

Phen^lacetaldeh^de, one of the first bases used in the 
manufacture of hyacinth compounds. 

The higher aldehydes, as octylaldehyde, nonylaldehyde, 
decylaldehyde, which have been found to be present in quite 
a number of flower oils, such as cassie flower and rose oils. 

The Phenol Group furnishes: 

Eugenol and iso-eugenol, which in turn helped to create 
the carnation pink odors. 

Safrol and iso-safrol, the former a valuable base for soap 
compounds, the latter of great importance as initial product 
for the manufacture of heliotropin. 

In closing our review of this group of synthetic products, 
we desire to mention two purely chemical preparations, which 
have more than anything else convinced the perfumer of modem 
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times of the usefulness of ssmthetic products These are ionone 
and artificial musk* 

In 1893 Tieman took out his patent on his methyl ketone 
of the formula C"H^®0, which he termed ionone. This pro- 
duct seemed to be destined to revolutionize the manufacture of 
violet extracts, and has besides proved to be the greatest com- 
mercial success ever obtained by any aromatic synthetic pre- 
paration. This product is too well known to all of you, as 
well as its two integrant isomers, alpha-and beta-ionone, to 
require any detailed description. Suffice it to mention that 
since the termination of the basic patent most all of the im- 
portant manufacturers have been putting upon the market iden- 
tical products under various names, wihch are of more or less 
importance and intrinsic value in accordance with the facilities 
that are at the command of the respective manufacturers. 

It may be in place here to say a word in regard to the 
one isomer of ionone that has been found in nature, irone^ 
the active odoriferous principle of orris root. Though v the 
odor of ionone has quite some similarity with this natural pro- 
duct, it is lacking the one all-important quality of its cousin 
in nature, its absolute stability of odor and the pecuUar prop- 
erty, which the perfumer designates as possessing "body.** 
This useful product has been introduced into commerce in the 
form of oil orris tenfold, or concentrated. 

Artificial musk or musk Baur^ made its appearance in 
1888, and has, like ionone, stirred up time-honored methods 
in perfumery to such an extent, that at one time, no price 
seemed to be too high for this product, which is now obtain- 
able at prices for the pound at which only a few grains could 
be bought during the time of its grandeur. Like in all similar 
cases, this product is now offered in very much varying quali- 
ties by a host of manufacturers, and a number of more or less 
valuable derivatives of it have also been placed at the disposal 
of the perfumer, among which ketone musk and the deriva- 
tives of butylmetacresylol, which are offered under various 
fancy names, may be mentioned. 

I have in the preceding chapter not mentioned 
the many derivatives and countless isomeric products 
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of the various basic chemical constituents, nor the long 
list of synthetic aromatic preparations, which are only 
known by their scientific chemical names, that sometimes 
spell with half a dozen pre-and affixes, as this would lead too 
far. But even this short sketch will give you an idea of the 
enormous amount of synthetic work that has been accomplished 
in the field of aromatic chemistry during the period of tfie last 
twenty-five years. 

This work, however, has only been the stepping stone 
for the by far more important work, from the standpoint of 
the perfumer, of creating the complex bodies, which nature has 
produced in the various odoriferous oils, which constitute the 
characteristic odor of the different fragrant flowers. 

Here again, I am proud to state, Germany has been in 
the lead. 

It was after years of the most exacting scientific researches 
of the natural product, that the house of Schinunel & Co. 
could in the early months of 1895 announce with a well de« 
served satisfaction the fact that they had succeeded in com- 
pleting an absolute synthesis of the all important product, oil 
of neroli 

This was the first of all the many synthetic flower oils 
which now follow in pretty rapid succession from the various 
synthetic laboratories of those houses, which were engaged in 
the manufacture of synthetic aromatic chemicals 

This oil of neroli, of Schimmel & Co.*s manufacture, has 
naturally had followers from all the many houses in this 
particular branch of manufacture, but we are pleased to state 
that the unanimous consent of the international Perfumery 
Trade still seems to consider Schimmel & Co.*s product as the 
peer of them all. 

In the year 1896 follows the synthetic oil of ylang ylang^ 
also emanating from the laboratories of Schimmel & Co., and 
first and originally patented by this firm. After the detection 
of iso-eugenol in the natural oil in 1901, the ssmthetic oils 
have been so perfected that they now favorably compare with 
the best natural products on the market. 
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The third oil. the synthesis of which was perfected, was 
oil of rose^ which was first introduced by Schimmel & Co. 
in October, 1900, and subsequently patented by this firm. 
There have since that time been a number of new constituents 
of Rose Oil determined by continued analytical researches, 
which, though present in only very minute quantities in the 
natural oil, have also been utilized for the benefit of the synthe- 
tic product, so that the latter, as it is offered to-day, represents 
a complete chain of all the natural constituents as contained 
in ^ normal Otto of Rose obtained by steam distillation. 

Partly simultaneously with the work conducted in this 
direction in the laboratories of Schimmel & Co., partly fol- 
lowing this work, other well known firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of synthetic flower oils. 

Aside from Germany, we find France and Switzerland 
taking a prominent part in the exploitation of these new prob- 
lems. 

Among others engaged in this work: 

In Germany — Haarmann & Reimer; Heine & Co.; 
Actien Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation and several others. 

In France — De Laire & Cie; Societe Chimique des 
Usines du Rhone; Justin Dupont. 

In Switzerland — Chuit, Naef & Cie; L. Givaudan; Th. 
Muhlethaler. 

There are a number of other firms that have also done 
valuable and important work in the field of aromatic chemical 
synthesis, and I wish to state that I have given the above 
names only with particular reference to their importance for 
this country. 

For reasons that can be easily explained, the large 
French houses, especially engaged in die manufacture of natu- 
ral flower products, such as flower pomades, concrete' flower 
oils etc., have only recently entered the field of competition 
in this particular branch of manufacture. But the simple fact 
that important French houses have seen fit to put synthetic 
products upon the market, aside from their natural productions, 
speaks volumes for the overwhelming importance of this com- 
paratively new branch of applied chemistry. 
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Among the large number of synthetic floTver oi7s, which 
have been put upon the market by the various firms, we 
mention as a selection of the most important ones: 
Cassie flower oils, Neroli oils. 

Heliotrope flower oils. Pink Blossom oils. 

Hyacinth flower oils. Rose oils. 

Jasmine flower oils, Syringa oils. 

Lilac oils. Tuberose oils, 

Lily of the Valley oils, Violet oils. 

Narcissus oils, Ylang Ylang oils. 

Many of these exist in various shades and tuning, so to 
say, of their specific odoriferous character, and are offered 
under various protected names. There are besides repro- 
ductions of most all the less important flower odors, as well as 
those of certain species of some flowers, as, for instance, the 
various types of roses. 

It remains to be stated that in spite of the great 
achievements in aromatic chemistry, some of the natural 
flower oils have not yet entirely yielded to analytical 
investigation, nor have we succeeded as yet in repro- 
ducing synthetically some of their natural constituents, so 
that we have to rely upon certain natural derivatives or isola- 
tion products^ directly obtained from the flowers, for their suc- 
cessful reproduction in the form of the so-called synthetic 
flower oils. 

These oils, which would be more properly called semi- 
synthetic products, have as their base nafura/ constituents ob- 
tained from the flower, which are reinforced by such s}^nthetics 
as have been found to be present in the natural product. 

Typical of this class of flower oils is oil of jasmine, and 
we therefore find all of the better grade products of jasmine 
to contain a certain amount of natural constituents, as products 
exclusively made from synthetic components do not produce a 
jasmine odor of absolute truthfulness to nature. 

There are in fact more such products in the market that 
are partly natural, partly synthetic, than is generally known to 
the perfumer. It is in reality more a matter of selection of the 
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various houses in which way they designate their different lines 
of flower preparations, whether as natural or synthetic flower 
oils^ as it is in many instances very difficult to draw the line of 
demarkation between these products. 

We might just as well call a good many of these oils "syn- 
thetically reinforced natural oils** or "naturally finished syn- 
thetic oils.** This however, does not apply to the strictly 
synthetic flower oils which we have mentioned on a former 
page of this paper. 

The principle which the various houses have followed in 
this respect is mostly dictated either by a desire to lay more 
stress on the scientific work connected with the production of 
these oils, or a desire to adapt themselves more to the certain 
prejudice of the old school perfumers, who did not think very 
favorably of the introduction of synthetic products in place 
of their natural patterns. 

How much prejudice there may however, have been 
in the minds of some perfumers against synthetic preparations, 
which, by the way, may have been well founded, on account 
of certain deficiencies that these products showed in their early 
days of production, this prejudice is bound to vanish before 
such perfect products as have been particularly of late, placed 
upon the market. How would such exquisite creations have 
been possible as the modem American and French lily of the 
valley and rose extracts, without the new type of synthetic lily 
of the valley or May blossom oils and the beautiful products 
of various red rose effects offered to the perfumer? 

I have no doubt but that the day will come when 
synthetic chemistry in this particular field, will be so far 
developed that the natural products will gradually drop 
into forgetfulness, and when the perfumer will be in- 
dependent of the many encimibrances, which now in the 
way of deficient crops prove to be quite an impediment to 
a healthy development of his business. He will besides then 
command a complete armamentary of always uniform products 
of as fine a character as only nature could produce in their 
best types of full developed and highly cultivated fragrant 
flowers. 
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At tbe Banquet 

Mn J. Cliftcm Buck» acting as Toastmaster, called the 
company to order at the conclusion of the service of the menu 
and said: 

We have with us tcmis^t a man who has endeared him- 
self to the people of the State of New York. A party of 
tourists were crossing the Alps on a stage coach. These 
travelers paid their passage and sat in various compartments, 
fixst» second and third class. During the course of their jour- 
ney they were comparing their tickets, and some of the travelers 
found they had first class tickets, some had second class 
tickets, and some had third class tickets, and they could not 
understand this, because they occupied the same compartments, 
until one of the gentlemen who had been over the route before 
said, **You wait until we come to the next incline, and we 
will find out the difference between the tickets.** They did 
get to the incline finally, and the stage coach guard called out: 
**First class passengers will keep their seats, the second class 
passengers will get out and walk, and the third class pas- 
sengers will get out and push.** (Laughter and applause.) 
Our honored guest this evening has traveled along with the 
third class passengers, and pushed his way into the hearts of 
many of us, and endeared himself to many of us in New 
York, and I have the honor of introducing Prof. Charles F. 
Chandler, of Columbia College, New York. 

Address of Prof. Chandler 

Prof. Chandler: — Mr. Chairman and Brother 
Chemists, my friend Ricksecker called on me the other evening 
and asked me if I would accq>t an invitation to dine with the 
perfumers. I told him I should be delighted. I had already 
dined with die perfumers. My friend Mr. von Isakovics 
brought me here two years ago, and I enjoyed the dinner 
very much. Then Mr. Ricksecker told me I ^ould be ex- 
pected to make a spee(ch. I told him I could not do that, but 
I mi(^t give him a lecture. The perfumery chemists are the 
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ordest chemists in the world, and so have a great req>onsibility 
resting on their shoulders. They taught the world the art of 
distillation. I recall an item in the paper stating that in the 
bonded warehouses of die United States there were seventy 
million gallons of whiskey. There never would have been 
that mudi whiskey, unless the perfumers had rigged up a still 
to distil flowers, and tau(^t diie world how to distil seventy 
million gallons of whiskey. I thank you for it, if we have the 
real article. That reservoir on Fifth avenue, which stood 
where die great library is now slowly making its way towards 
completion, held only twenty million gallons, and covered four 
acres. 

A few years ago I was traveling on die shores of the 
Mediterranean, and looked into my guide book, and I came 
across the town of Grasse. My first idea was diat that is where 
the grasswidows come from, and I thought I would make a 
trip up diere too see if there were any of diem left. Then I 
read further in die guide book, and discovered that there were 
sixty diousand acres of flowers at Grasse. As I had always 
been fond of flowers, and had a flower garden of my own, 
and always had the first sweet peas in the spring when I was 
a boy, that was a great temptation to me, so I had a double 
call, that of the widows and the flowers, and I hired a vehicle 
and drove up to Grasse, and when I arrived there I looked 
about and could not see a flower anywhere. I concluded that 
was one of the customary fakes of the guide books, and I made 
a few inquiries and they told me there were seventeen estab- 
lishments there engaged in extracting the perfume of flowers. 
I inquired where I could obtain entrance, and was directed 
to one of them, and went there, and was received most kindly 
by the proprietors. It was one of the greatest feasts I ever 
enjoyed— going over one of the seventeen establishments at 
Grasse for extracting the perfume of flowers. I discovered 
why there were no flowers in Grasse. They had been picked 
that morning, while the dew was on them, and consequently 
there were no flowers to be seen in the middle of the fore- 
noon. As I entered the place, I ran against a man who had 
an enormous basket on top of his head, four feet' square, cov- 
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ered with a damp cIoth» and he was engaged in taking it down 
from his head. I found it was full of jessamine flowers. There 
must have been six bu^els; no green leaves; just the white 
flowers. Another man came along widi a similar basket on the 
top of his head, with tube roses. These were die two flowers 
they were working on at diat time» and they showed me the 
methods by which they extracted the perfume. Really it was 
a revelation to me, how they could bring forth the essence from 
such a flower as die jessamine, but when I saw them handling 
the plants by die bushel it became apparent. One mediod 
interested me very much. They had an unlimited number of 
boxes about a foot square, and a couple of inches thick, with 
a pane of glass on die bottom, and the surface of the glass 
was coated widi an absolutely odorless fat. They filled die 
box widi jessamine flowers, and placed it on the floor, and put 
another box just like it on the top, and filled that with jes* 
samine flowers. I think they had a score of diem. They told 
me they left the flowers there for twenty-four hours and then 
threw diem out. The fat takes all the perfume out of die 
flowers. A second batch of fresh flowers were placed into 
the same boxes, and that was repeated many times, until the fat 
became dioroughly impregnated widi the volatile oil of the 
jessamine. Then from the fat it could afterwards be extracted 
by distillation, and diat was one of die ways in which they 
extracted perfumes. They had other stills, where they dis- 
tilled the essential oils. It was really a revelation, that there 
should be ^xty thousand acres of flowers grown for the pur- 
pose of extracting perfumes, and that they should be extracted 
in this simple, medianical way. The particular establishment 
I entered has been kept fresh in my memory ever since, as I 
have received at regular intervals die most scientific bulletins 
and publications containing everything that is new in connec- 
tion with the chemistry of perfumes, sometimes beautifully illus- 
trated showing die various mediods of cultivating the flowers 
and gathering the perfumes, in fact, I received one only a few 
days ago, and I was very much surprised at the thoroughly 
practical way in which these perfumes manufacturers attacked 
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the problems that came to them in providing the world with 
these perfumes. 

Not a great while after, I was in Paris, and a chemical 
friend of mine from London told me he was a consulting 
chemist for a large establishment in Paris where they prepared 
synthetic perfumes. He took me through that factory. That 
was equally interesting, though totally different. I saw tfiem 
manufacture heliotrope, and similar delicate odors, syntheti- 
cally without the flowers. I was told afterwards that die best 
customers of the manufacturers of synthetic perfumes were the 
manufacturers of perfumery at Grasse, and as I have thou(^t 
the matter over since, I realized something which has interested 
me as a chemist. A chemist can make a single chemical unit, 
but nature never perfumes a flower with a single chemical 
unit. Nature combines several different oils, ediers, esters, etc., 
and diat is why it is so difficult for the chemist to exactly 
reproduce die perfume of a flower. The chemist, in his crude 
way, creates only an ester. There is no difficulty in making 
die oil of wintergreen, that is a single chemical essence. There 
is a factory in New England, where diey make an oil of 
wintergreen from the black birch tree. I find on investiga- 
tion that the oil which comes from the black birch is a purer 
methyl or salycilate than the oil which comes from the ba^c 
berry of wintergreen. 

So there is a great deal of chemistry in the composition 
and the production and bringing together of these different 
chemical compounds, which are put togedier to reproduce the 
perfume of flowers. It must require an enormous amount of 
skill and experience on the part of the perfumer to bring to- 
gether the proper materials in the proper proportion to secure 
the reproduction of nature's perfumes; and I have no doubt 
that that is an art which has been handed down from father 
to son. It cannot be learned from books. It is often inherited. 
The perfumer's art, as I said before, is one of the oldest arts 
we have, and I have no doubt the perfumers in the past did a 
great deal towards lasting the foundation of the science of 
chemistry. We owe a great deal to them. 
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One of the questions which Mr. Ricksecker asked me 
was whether there was any probability of the United States 
ever being able to compete with the foreign countries in the 
production of perfumes. That, of course* brings up a great 
many considerations. Imagine how much labor it took to fill 
one of those square baskets with the five or six bushels of the 
little white flowers of the jessamine. I wish I could remember 
now what they told me they paid for them; I think it was ten 
francs for a kilogram of these little white flowers. I do not 
know how many thousands and thousands of the flowers it 
took to make a kilogram. It would be a long time before 
we could produce such cheap labor. I doubt very much, 
unless we get nearer together on the price for labor — ^the price 
of labor goes up in Europe, but never goes down in America — 
that you may some day in this country be able to compete; 
but I do not believe it will ever be possible to gather flowers 
in quantities sufficient to produce these oils at any price that 
can compete with the price diat prevails over diere. If it 
comes to the ssmthetical processes of producing these per- 
fumes, we have again serious questions. We have not had 
much e3q>erience yet in the production of synthetic perfumes, 
but we have had a great deal of experience in the matter of 
the coal tar dies and die coal tar products. 

As you all probably know, the coal tar industry originated 
in Ejigland. It was Dr. Perkin who prepared the first coal 
tar coloring matter, more than fifty years ago. He had been 
endeavoring to produce quinine ardfically, and had an idea 
possibly it might be derived from analine, and he procured 
some analine and made some experiments widi it, to see if he 
could convert analine into quinine. Instead of obtaining sub- 
stances in any way resembling quinine, he obtained a dark 
colored resinous material, which had no promise and which 
most chemists would have thrown away. But Perkin had a 
mind diat was a little different from that. He was curious to 
know what he did get. So this resinous material, most un- 
promising in its appearance, he subjected to a variety of tests, 
and discovered at once that he had created out of analine a 
beautiful purple dye, far stronger and more beautiful than any 
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dye that had ever been previously obtained from plants. His 
father* thou(^ a man of very moderate means, encouraged him 
and he put up a little factory and manufactured it and had 
to go to the dyers to teach them how to use it, and in this way 
he started the coal tar coloring mdustry. The Germans took 
it up at once, and they adopted a plan which has given them 
almost a monopoly of all this class of chemicals. I can remem- 
ber when I was a youngster, when not only were no chemists 
employed in the United States in any factories, but there were 
no schools v^ere a chemist could be educated. I started in 
1853 with an insane idea to be a chemist, and was sent to 
Harvard College to study chemistry. I studied there and I 
could not learn anything. There was no regular, systematic 
instruction in chemistry, except such elementary chemistry as is 
taught to colelge students. 

My father permitted me to go to Germany, where they 
had established schools in chemistry, and there I secured an 
education as a chemist Now, I am safe in saying, there are 
at least fifty institutions in die United States where a man may 
go and get a thorough education in chemistry. That is a sign 
of the advance we have made in this country in technical edu- 
cation in fifty years. But there is something in Germany we 
have not yet undertaken in this country. That is the research 
laboratory. I spent a few days in Elberfeld five years ago, 
as a guest of the EMrector of die Farben-Fabriken-Elberfeld 
Company, formerly known as Frederick Bayer & Company. 
They had three himdred research chemists at work in their 
laboratories. They pay these chemists a living salary. They 
set them at work in making chemical investigations. They 
have one or more directors to see that diese young chemists 
proceed in logical order. It may happen that a chemist is set 
at work on a problem and works on it for two or three years, 
and the results are entirely negative, but there are three hun- 
dred of diem at work, and while half of them may fail to bring 
in anything of value, yet in the course of two or three years* 
work, some of them are sure to bring out something of value. 
Some of diem discover diings that are of enormous value, and 
the company divides between twenty-five and thirty per cent 
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on its capital. That is something we have got to establish 
in this country on a greater scale — ^the research laboratory. 
The Farben-Fabriken-Elberfeld G>mpany is not the only one. 
At the Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik Gnnpany, at Lud- 
wig's Hafen, opposite Mannheim* on the Rhine* there is almost 
a duplicate of the Elberfeld work. Meister, Lucius and 
Bruenning have another establishment near Frankfort. Then 
there is the concern of Casilla & Company at Frankfort, and 
also Actien G>mpany in Berlin. I have a catalogue of nearly 
sixty establishments in Germany, devoted to the chemistry of 
coal tar, making dyes, and drugs, new medicines, new reme- 
dies, doing an enormous amount of original work, adding every 
day to the Materia Medica and to the agents to be placed 
in the hands of the dyer, the color printer and odier similar 
workmen, as well as die pharmacist and the physician. We 
have hardly opened up on that line of work in this country. 
There are a few establishments here that have such research 
laboratories; Parke, Davis & Company at Detroit, I know 
about, because I have been there and seen what they are doing. 
They are taking up the subject on exactly the same lines as 
the Germans, and diey have had some wonderful successes, too. 

The cheap labor question is a most important one, but 
I see no reason why, in time, we may not take our lead in this 
subject, as we have already done in a great many others. 
My friends on the odier side usually ask me what we have 
done here. I tell them about the art of nickel plating. Nickel 
plating is a most useful application of electroly^s. It was in- 
vented by Isaac Adams, of Boston. Adams wondered why all 
attempts to plate nickel upon odier metals had proved unsuc^ 
cessful, and he began a careful investigation to ascertain the 
cause of die difficulties experienced. He soon found that 
the real difficulty was due to the presence of nitrates in the 
solutions employed. Nickel always appearing in commerce 
in the metallic form, it was natural when any one desired a 
solution to dissolve it in nitric acid, to precipitate the nitrate with 
carbonate of soda, and dissolve the carbonate of nickel in the 
proper acid for the solution desired. No one ever washed die 
cabronate of nickel widi sufficient care to remove the last por- 
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tions of die nitrate of soda. Consequently, all die nickel solu* 
tions previously experimented upon had contained nitrates, 
the presence of which Adams found to be fatal to successful 
nickel plating. This fact having been ascertained, successful 
nickel plating was die immediate result Adams obtained a 
patent for this process which was afterwards the subject of pro* 
longed litigation. The novel proposition was presented to die 
Court of a patent for not doing something, namely, for not 
permitting nitrates to find their way into die nickel solutions 
employed in nickel plating, and the Court held that the exclu- 
sion of nitrates was an essential condition of successful nickel 
plating, and diat a process involving this condition was just as 
patentable as a process involving any odier special condition 
necessary for successful execution, and the patent was sus* 
tained. 

The courts had held that it was an invention to make 
vulcanized soft rubber, by heating a mixture of rubber and sul- 
phur to 275 degrees, but no more, and that it is also an inven- 
tion to make hard rubber by heating a mixture of sulphur and 
rubber to 310 degrees, and no more, and it was as much an 
invention to prepare nickel salts for nickel plating, with care 
to exclude any objectionable nitrate, as anything else. Nickel 
plating is a mechanical invention of great value and importance. 

My friends were somewhat incredulous when I told diem 
we had made great progress in chemistry, aldiough working 
at it so short a time, and so I mentioned a few of diese things 
to him. There is my friend Hall, of Niagara Falls. Hall 
was a student in the senior class in Oberlin College, and 
studied chemistry. Aluminum had been talked about a great 
deal. It was selling, primarily, for $15 a pound. It was 
most abundant in nature, every clay bank has a large amount 
of aluminum. A chemist in Paris, with the assistance of half 
a million of dollars, which Louis Napoleon took but of the 
treasury of France, succeeded in putting it on the market at 
$ 1 5 a pound. One of my students, HaUmton Y. Castler, de- 
vised an imporved process, by which it was sold at $5 a pound, 
but that did not make it available for every day purposes. 
This student from Oberlin College, to whom I have referred. 
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had aluminum on the brain, and could not think of anydiing 
else, and began to experiment and study it, and then devised a 
process by which he manufactured last year sixteen million 
pounds of aluminum and sold it at twenty-three cents a pound. 
That shows what an enterprising American can do when he 
puts his mind on a subject. We will not depend on Germany 
for our chemistry in the future. 

You have all heard of Acheson. He was a young 
American chemist who taught us carborundum. He has an 
enormous establishment at Niagara Falls, and another one 
in Europe, manufacturing carborundum. You cannot go into 
the subway without stepping on it. It is on every step of the 
subway. It glistens on the floors of the new cars in the sub- 
way when you go in. It is nothing but Acfaeson*s carborun- 
dum, but incidentally, in making the carborundum, he discov- 
ered when it was overheated, it furnished artificial graphite. 
Graphite had to be brought from Ceylon, but now Acheson 
has a great factory at Niagara Falls, buys anthracite coal, 
puts it through his furnace, and the next morning brings out 
graphite, and he only goes to Pennsylvania instead of these 
foreign countries to get graphite. 

We had to import all of our soda from Europe a few 
years ago; all the alkali used in this country was imported. 
England had a monopoly, almost, in the manufacture of 
alkali. Another one of my students got his mind on this 
subject, and invented the most ingenious device for taking com- 
mon salt, dissolving it in water, and putting it into a bath of 
electrolytic salt, and running a stream of forty per cent soda 
out of one tap and chlorine gas out of anodier tap. There is 
another example of what an American can do when he applies 
his mind to a subject in chemistry. 

I might give you many otfier instances. There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of hope that America may ultimately 
come abreast with the most favored nations in die produc- 
tion of chemical processes and all these synthetic perfumes 
might just as well be manufactured here as elsewhere. There 
is a good deal in the papers nowadays about the cost of liv- 
ing. It comes home to most of us. I do not know how it is 
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with these wealdiy perfumers, but the chemists have to think 
very seriously about the cost of living. There are so many 
things diat come togedier to make the cost of living. Of 
course, I have a great deal of sympadiy with the working man, 
but if he expects to get fifty per cent more wages for two-thirds 
as many hours' work, it is going to increase the cost of living. 
He cannot work eight hours and get fifty per cent more than 
what we used to give him for twelve hours* work, without 
increasing die cost of labor. If our public officials spend three 
times as much as necessary every time we build an aqueduct 
or lay out a road, or condemn some property, the taxes must 
be three times as much as necessary, and diat will put up die 
cost of living. 

It is our system — ^look at that library on Fifth avenue. 
I do not know how many himdred years ago they started that 
library. I have a faint recollection of the old reservoir that 
used to stand there. A business man would have run die 
library up in ten mondis at one-third what it will cost die city. 
All that means additional taxes and increases the cost of living. 

Then every corporation feels it incumbent upon it to 
send to Washington and Albany representatives to harrow the 
members of the Legislature not to pass bills that will embarass 
their business, and that increases the cost of living. There are 
a great many elements that enter into the problem. Some 
people think it is the trusts. I have looked into this trust 
proportion to some extent. I am only a chemist, but I lived in 
New Bedford when I was a boy, and we had four hundred 
whaling ships chase the whales in the Atlantic and Pacific 
and Artie oceans. At that time sperm oil sold for $1.75 a 
gallon at wholesale. I read in the paper today that the price 
of refined petroleum, just as good as the sperm oil of New 
Bedford, was selling for AYz cents a gallon as against $1.75 
a gallon for die whale oil when I was a boy. Yet diere is 
nothing too bad to say about die company that sells refined 
petroleimi for AYz cents a gallon in bulk. Certainly that does 
reduce the cost of living, for when I was a boy light was an 
expensive luxury. When I came to New York the gas sup- 
plied in the city sold for $3.75 a diousand feet. That is only 
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forty odd years ago, and the gas was only sixteen candle- 
power; that is, a burner consuming five feet of gas an hour 
would give as much light as sixteen sperm candles. Today 
we are paying 80 cents a thousand feet for the gas, and the 
gas gives die equivalent of eighty candles. Compare the cost 
of light. A five foot burner bums two hundred hours. That 
is 80 cents for two hundred hours* and you get as good a light 
as you would get from twenty-three sperm candles. We paid 
$3.75 for two hundred hours, and we got the light of six- 
teen candles. I have made a rough calculation, and I figure 
that our light today, furnished by the New York Consolidated 
Gas Company, does not cost us more than one-seventh of what 
it cost forty years ago; and yet nobody dares to say a kind 
word about the New York Consolidated Gas Company. 

I have entirely lost my reputation. I have persistently 
insisted upon it that the Croton water is good, and everybody 
says — ^what a crank he is. Poor families spend $1 or $2 a 
week for water, because it is put up in a bottle. They think 
if they buy it in a bottle it must be all right. They are afraid 
to drink the Croton water. I think that is cruel and wicked 
on the part of the newspapers, the attacks they make on the 
Croton water. They never lose an opportunity to smash and 
smudge the reputation of Croton water. There is absolutely 
nothing the matter witfi the Croton water, and never has been. 
I am a chemist, and it is my business to know, and I was em- 
ployed by the Croton Aqueduct Department many years 
ago to go over their whole region of supply, and that water 
is analyzed every week by the Board of Health in New 
York. There is nothing the matter witfi it, and never has 
been, and yet I do not know how many thousands of dollars 
a day are spent in New York by people who cannot afford it, 
to buy bottled water, because the newspapers are constantly 
flinging reproaches at the Croton. I do not suppose you will 
believe it; no one does. 

Some one called up my house on the telephone last fall. 
My wife went to the telephone and the party asked if Dr. 
Candler was at home. The reply was that I was not at hcnne. 
A lady's voice said, "I am dreadfully sorry. I have just 
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come from the country. I find my family physician is out of 
town and I shall not know what water to buy for the chil- 
dren." I asked my wife, "What did you say?" She said, 
**I told her to use Croton water," and the lady asked: "Shall 
I boil it?" And my wife replied, "Boil it, no!" The ques- 
tion then came, "Shall I filter it?" And my wife said, 
"Filter it, no!" The reply was, "How strange; I did not 
suppose it was safe for any one to use Croton water." That 
is the way popular errors are constantly imposed upon the 
public. You know the doctors are not to blame for it. The 
doctor is in a very delicate position. The patient is sick and 
sends for the doctor. No one expects a doctor to find out 
what is the matter with him, but how they got sick, and if the 
doctor cannot tell exactly how they got sick, the patient loses 
confidence in the doctor. So the doctor has to say something, 
poor thing, and he sometimes says the cause of the sickness is 
one thing, and sometimes it is another, and it is so convenient 
to lay it all to Croton water. Croton water cannot sue him 
for damages, so the doctor says, "It is Croton water; you 
had better buy some specially bottled water." 

I think that is one way it came about. I almost lost my 
reputation among the doctors on the water question. Over 
forty years ago I was consulted by the Water Commissioners 
of Albany, to know whether the water of the Hudson river 
was making the Albany people sick. I said that I did not 
think the sickness was due to the people drinking the water 
of the Hudson. The Commissioners then said they thought 
so, because there was a good deal of sewage from Troy. I 
told them I wanted a little time to consider the matter, and 
I took samples of the water up and down the Hudson river 
and carefully analyzed them. The English Government pays 
more attention to its water — ^the drinking water of the people 
— ^than any other nation in the world. They have had a 
Rivers Pollution Committee at work for over fifty years, and 
they publish blue books on the matter almost every year. 
They call in the most distinguished chemists and engineers 
and question them, and make analyses and publish the results. 
I had been in the habit of studying these reports, had studied 
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everything published in America on the water question, and 
I was driven to the conclusion that it would not make the 
Albany people sick to drink the water from the Hudson river. 
I made a report to that effect, and it was printed in Albany. 
The doctors had indignation meetings, and it would not have 
been safe for me to travel abroad in the city. The Water 
Commissioners said, "Look here, there is no use in your abus- 
ing our chemist ; if you cannot meet his reasons you had better 
stop talking,*' which they could not do. So they put in the 
pump and pumped the Hudson river water and served it to the 
Albany people. Some of them swore they would never drink 
the water. I had a wealthy friend on State, street, who said 
he would die sooner than he would drink the water from the 
Hudson river. He constructed an instrument from which he 
received the rain water, and he was the first man who had 
typhoid fever. They built the reservoir so badly that it filled 
up with the water before it settled, and it collected the drain- 
age water from the hill, which ran down into his cisterns. If 
he had taken the water from the Hudson river he would not 
have had any trouble. 

The State Board of Health publishes the vital statistics 
of every city in the State. In looking over these statistics, I 
have followed the figures relative to typhoid fever in Troy 
and Albany — there is always more typhoid fever in Troy 
than in Albany — there were sixty thousand inhabitants in 
Troy, and one hundred thousand in Albany. For every six 
deaths in Troy, there should have been ten in Albany from 
typhoid fever. The figures, however, did not show this to be 
true. 

I promised to say something, and I have done it, but I 
fear I have detained you too long. (Loud applause.) 

The ToastmastER: — It gives us a great deal of 
pleasure to hear Prof. Chandler's talk. 

We have had in our meeting during the past three days 
much reference to the possibilities of export trade to Latin- 
American countries, Mexico and Cuba, and we have been 
much inspired. It reminded me of the story that Booker T. 
Washington told of the colored parson. During his travels 
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in the south he was called in to mediate in a misunderstand- 
ing in a little country church. It seemed as thou^ the con- 
gregation had not provided the stipend of the minister. He 
discussed the matter with them and told them the minister 
should be paid, that it was their duty to give the man what 
was due him, and finally he managed to get them all to agree 
to pay the minister, with the exception of one old fellow down 
in the comer, and he said he did not believe in paying the 
minister, because they heard these stories before and did not 
want to hear them all over again. So the Honorable Mr. 
Shaw will give us something new on the subject of Trade 
Expansion, and incidentally there is no question but what 
Mr. Shaw will give us some new ideas from his experience. I 
have great pleasure in introducing the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
who will speak on **Trade Elxpansicm.** 

Address of Hon. Leshe HI. Shaw 

Mr. Shaw: — Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I have attended a great many banquets. I have listened to a 
great many speakers, and I confess that I have seldom lis- 
tened with greater interest to any speech than I have listened 
to the most entertaining and interesting remarks of Prof. 
Chandler. I did not know just how the learned doctor would 
get out of the dilemma I saw him getting into, when he spoke 
of his visit to Grasse. I thought he was going to get embar- 
rassed, but he confined himself to the one district, and con- 
sequently avoided any serious complications. He evidently 
proceeded on the theory that you did not need any instruc- 
tion upon the other. He told us how many flowers it took 
to get a certain quantity of perfume. It reminded me of a little 
verse that my baby learned, before she could talk plainly, and 
we took much interest in letting her recite it to our friends, 
who could not understand a word of what she said, but when 
interpreted it ran something like this: 

'* It takes a thousand roses all tfortfeously in bloom. 

To make for dainty noses a spoonful of perfume ; 

But one onion when it's feelintf tfood and able to be out. 

Will tackle a whole neighborhood, and put the folks to rout." 
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I think the Americans could probably get away with the 
Europeans in making some kinds of perfume. I do not know 
much about the synthetic perfumes. I do not know just how 
they manufacture the musk, but I think it is in that way. 
Some other perfumes might be extracted in a less expensive 
manner, but I am not here to talk to you as to how you shall 
manufacture perfumes, for I know nothing about the process. 

If I had not been assigned to a subject, and had to seek 
one for myself, I mi^t have spoken along the lines written by 
John G. Saxe, when he said: 

**As landsmen sitting in luxurious ease. 
Talk of the dangers of the stormy seas; 
As fireside travelers with portentious mien. 
Tell tales of countries they have never seen. 

As parlor soldiers graced with fancied scars. 
Rehearse their bravery on imagined wars ; 
As arrant dancers have been known to sit, 
In grave discourse of wisdom and of wit. 

As paupers gathered in congenial flocks. 
Babble of banks, insurance and stocks; 
As each is oftenest eloquent on what 
He hates or covets, but possesses not." 

I talk to you of perfumery. 

It is one thing to produce and another thing to market. 
Our friend has referred to one of the conditions favorably, 
as compared with conditions when his father and I were boys. 
The nearer I approach the middle life, the more convinced I 
am that we are living in a very favored country, notwith- 
standing the fact that it does cost something to live. It is 
true that it costs more to live now than ever before, but it is 
worth more. « (Lau^ter and applause.) And, relatively 
speaking, I think we are getting it below cost, as compared 
with what our fathers got for what they paid, we are really 
getting it for less than what it is worth. 

It is a great thing to produce — ^just to illustrate, Ameri- 
can Beauty roses sell for $3 to $4 apiece — good ones-^and 
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your fathers could not sell American Beauty roses for two 
cents apiece, so it is a great thing to live at a time when 
there is a market for things. There is spent in this country 
$30,000,000 for cut flowers every year, and what are cut 
flowers? God*s sunshine, plus labor. That is all. So, you 
see, that there is a market for almost everything, and we are 
the greatest consuming country in the world. But the time 
must come when we must find extra markets. The last cen- 
tury saw the greatest contests of the world for territory, and 
those contests were bloody. This century will see the greatest 
contests of the world for markets — ^they may or may not be 
bloody. Today the United States of America is the greatest 
market in the world. We consume more than anybody else 
— ^we consume more than one-quarter of the cotton fibre that is 
grown on earth. We do not mend, or dam, or patch our linen 
— ^we bum it, to save laundry bills. We consume one-half 
of the mbber that is produced. When a ton of rubber is pro- 
duced, the United States says — give us half of it. If a cubic 
yard of marble is quarried, we say — ^we want half of it, and 
the rest of the world can have the other half. 

France, England and Germany are three great manu- 
facturing countries, and they consume seventy-five per cent 
of what they manufacture. We manufacture more than 
France, Great Britain and Germany combined, plus $5,000,- 
000,000 every twelve months, and then we consume ninety- 
five per cent of it all. We have considerable foreign com- 
merce. The international commerce of the world is $12,000,- 
000,000, and our domestic commerce is more than twice 
$12,000,000,000. While the people of eighty commercial 
countries sell to the people of ei^ty other commercial coun- 
tries $12,000,000,000 of goods, we consume amongst our- 
selves $80,000,000,000. Of this $12,000,000,000 of inter- 
national trade, we furnish one-seventh of it, and consume 
one-ninth of it, so while we feel proud of what we export 
and we publish It and brag about it, we are not entitled to 
much credit for it. We grow three-quarters of the cotton of 
the world, and the world comes for our surplus, because it 
does not have any other place to go. It does not require an 
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international commerce, or system of merchandising, or an in- 
ternational merchant marine, to sell cotton, because there is no 
other place to go for it. 

We have always had a great surplus of food. It does 
not take any international merchant marine or any system of 
international merchants, to sell food. Some of you may 
remember, in your early days, having heard told in your pres- 
ence the story of Joseph. As I recollect it, there was com in 
E^g31>^ ^^^ ^c people of Palestine went after it, and the 
Egyptians did not bring it out. They do that now. There 
is never anywhere in the world more than six months of a 
visible food supply. If harvest should cease to follow seed 
time for six months, we would be eating fried kittens or starv- 
ing to death. There has just been published a bulletin show- 
ing that we have a surplus now of food in quantity only about 
three-quarters of what we did have, and in value only about 
two-thirds; in other words, our factories are multiplying more 
rapidly than our farms. We are consuming constantly a larger 
percentage of what we produce. Our exports now consist of 
those things which the world does not have, and of all of our 
marvelous exports, you could pile three-quarters of them on 
our docks and the world will come after them. 

But when we begin to manufacture a larger and larger 
percentage, and have less and less of food products to spare, 
we will have to take our manufactured goods to market, gentle- 
men. We pay out as much in wages as all the rest of the 
world, and a million people each year come to this country 
to divide these wages. Where do they seek employment? 
In the factories in the cities, and not on the farms; and they 
are going to produce more than we can consume of manufac- 
tured goods, and we must market them, or we will throw 
our men out of employment. 

I am appealing to you as patriots. Macauley said — 
the test of the Republic would come when the men who did 
not have breakfast, and were not expecting dinner, should 
elect our G>ngress and our President. The other day a man 
who was walking along the street, looked in a restaurant 
window, saw food, and dropped dead, famished. Another 
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one blew out his brains. These men were not married. I 
want to say to you, that a man with a family, who cannot 
get employment, is an unsafe citizen, and I care not under 
what sky he was bom or what language he qpeaks. As 
patriots, we must keep our men employed, and to keep them 
employed we must have markets for dieir products and that 
is the question. 

This problem does not bother us much now, bift it will 
before you are as old as I am. 

Now, where are those markets? You can find a place 
in Europe for some of these new inventions, but you cannot 
find a place in Europe for the common manufactures, for 
the staple goods. You cannot find a place in Europe to sell 
glassware and chinaware and hardware, and all of those 
things. You can find a place in Europe for a few patented 
articles-^-there are a few things which we manufacture and 
produce better than they do. We manufacture better type- 
writers — ^ihe machines — ^ihan any other country. We manu- 
facture better shoes than they do in Europe, not because we 
have better shoe artisans, but because we have better shoe 
artists. We make a more presentable shoe, bcause the Ameri- 
can people, as a class, are neat and tidy, and they admire 
a pretty shoe. We can sell shoes, tsrpcwriters, sewing ma- 
chines, and a few things of that class, but the great bulk of 
staples we cannot sell in Europe. Why? Because wages are 
against us. I had occasion, during the years that I had my 
washing done in Washington, to examine into the cost of pro- 
duction of some things, and we sent some of our representa- 
tives to the other side to make an investigation. We thou^t 
that umbrella silk was being under valued, and our inspec- 
tors who went abroad to study the situation made their report. 
I remember that they said the women who weaved umbrella 
silk in Italy were getting twenty-eight cents a day in our 
money, and that they received a little more than that in ei^t 
or ten countries, until finally in Germany they were getting 
either ei^ty-nine or ninety-eight cents a day of our money. 
In this country they get $1.50. Do you suppose we can put 
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umbrella silk, or any other kind of silk in Europe? No, 
that market is barred to us. 

Now, where are we to find our markets? Your Presi- 
dent has suggested that our markets are in South America, 
South Africa, Australia and the islands of the sea — that there 
are markets there, that these countries consume $1 ,000,000,000 
a year of imports. How much of it do we contribute? 
Twelve per cent. Is that our share? I want to say to you 
gentlemen — but there is no use in saying it to you, because 
nobody pays any attention to it — that these countries of South 
America have never heard of the United States of America 
as a commercial country. Why? Because we are paying 
no attention to these markets. The Euorpean merchants under- 
stand the conditions in these countries far better, and Germany 
is doing some wonderful things in many ways. I admire Ger- 
many. It is the hi^est protection country in the world. I 
am not talking politics, but if England is right when she says 
that the tariff shall measure the difference between the cost of 
production, so does Germany in a tariff against us. Why does 
any European country need a tariff against the other coun- 
tries? Because there is no difference in the cost of production. 
These countries are protection countries, straight, pure and 
simple. Recently a friend of mine from Philadelphia went 
from London down into Germany, leaving a pair of flannel 
trousers in London, and he had them forwarded to him in 
Germany, and when he went to get them, there was a duty 
of fifty cents on the trousers. He said, **What does this 
mean?** The German official answered, patriotically, from a 
true business standpoint, and I admire him — **that me^s, sir, 
that Germany works for all the world. But nobody works 
for Germany but Germans.'* They keep their markets, and 
they search the world with ships floating the German flag. 
They mark everything they make "Made in Germany,** so 
that when you build up a trade in one thing, it helps another 
thing. They have their university students all throu^ South 
America, looking over these markets, seeing what is produced, 
bringing back necessary information, and then the German 
manufacturers make a fi^t for these markets. Do we do any- 
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thing of that kind? If you know of a man in the United 
States who is doing anytfiing to build up a foreign trade, I 
wish you would send me his photograph. I know of a few. 
I guess there is one ri^t over there. (Indicating a gentle- 
man in the company.) Send me your photograph, my friend. 
There are so few of them, however, that I can hang them 
up on one side of my room. They are doing patriotic work, 
but as a rule we pay no attention to it at all. Our flag is 
never seen down diere, and we are making no effort to get 
these markets-^-they are important. 

You see what I am driving at. I am in favor of a mer- 
chant marine. (Applause.) But we are not going to get 
one. Why? Because we have reached the point where we 
are trying to crush out every suggestion of statesmanship, and 
the fault is not at Washington, but here and there, and all over 
this country. We insist that no man in Congress shall dare 
have an opinion of his own. We tell him what to do. We 
insist that he shall represent the sentiment at home, and not be 
guided by his own judgment. The fact that he is there and 
hears the discussions in the House and in committees, and 
knows about it — that does not raise the presumption he knows 
anything at all about the subject — ^we tell him what we want 
him to do, and we will serve notice on him if he dares make a 
guess, before we tell him to guess; but if he guesses other- 
wise than we guess, then we guess he will retire. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

We are drifting away from the thou^t of our fathers. 
They planned a representative government, they expected that 
the representatives of the people, like the representatives of the 
stockholders in a great corporation, the directors, should 
manage the concern, and when the stockholders were not 
satisfied with the results they changed the directors. But it is 
to be presumed that a director who has studied a business 
knows more about it than a stockholder, and if you should 
undertake to run the business of any banking, insurance or 
railroad company by the direct vote of the stockholders, you 
would find a receiver in charge of the property. That is what 
we are doing with the Government. So we are not going to 
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get a merchant marine. You cannot get a metropolitan paper» 
with two or three exceptions, to say one word in favor of a 
merchant marine? Why? They are opposed to subsidies 
for the paper. I am not ccHnplaining of tfie press — ^ihe press 
is exactly what we want. We have everything we want. If 
it is a $3 American Beauty rose, we get it. If we want the 
press to assume a certain attitude to a public question, we get 
that. Apparently, we do not want discussion, but scare heads, 
and that is what we get. We do not want any paper that will 
undertake to discuss dispassionately and patriotically public 
questions — ^if it does, it will be in the hands of a receiver 
inside of six months. Who stops to say a word about these 
things? We are too busy for that. Up in Vermont, where 
I was brou^t up, they asked a young man, **What do you 
do these long winter evenings?** He replied, **Sometinies we 
sit by the fire and think, and sometimes we sit by the fire.** 
We must find a market to keep our men employed; we must 
give more attention to these things. 

The Pacific Ocean washes the ports of certain countries 
in which a thousand millions of imports are consumed. What 
do we furnish? Six per cent of that amount. Do we pay any 
attention to get these markets? Not at all. Do you think 
we can get these markets, without taking our goods into these 
markets, and showing them to the people and urging their 
merits? Do you think that the gardeners on Long Island 
would succeed very well if they sent their products to market 
in their nei^bor*s wagon? No, they bring them and stay 
by them and sell them, otherwise they would spoil. If we 
get these markets, we will have to go after them, gentlemen, 
and so I urge every man who is looking after a foregin market, 
if it is essential to him, to take steps to secure that market. 
We must find a market to keep our men employed; we must 
find a market for the work of their hands, or there will be 
trouble; that is the question. We cannot do better than to 
keep our thoughts along that line and tell our Congressmen, 
**If you happen to vote in favor of a merchant marine, we 
will not turn you out. If you have an opinion based on your 
judgment, and stand up for it, you can stay in Congress,** 
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but I want to say that a man who has an opinion now, and 
dares to express it, will be retired. It is our fault, not theirs. 
I have lived alongside of them, just as patriotic people as ever 
were in Congress, and there never was a time when they were 
so scared as they are now at this sentiment. We cannot con- 
trol this Government and keep her in the place where she 
belongs, based on the sound patriotic judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, if our actions are to be governed by sentiment. 

I am in favor of a merchant marine, just the way you 
are — I do not care how — I am for it. By a subsidy? Yes, 
if necssary; ansrthing to get it It is a matter I would like to 
talk to you about, from the standpoint of its importance con- 
sidered along the lines of a naval proposition, but I will not 
talk on that. My time is very nearly up now. I would prob- 
ably talk for three hours, if I took up that subject There is 
this advantage in all my speeches, you can cut them oS any- 
where and it does not do any harm. (Laughter.) I knew 
you would agree with me. You can also expand them to any 
length of time, and it does not help them. But I am just 
naturally for these things. You know people are bom differ- 
ently. Out in the State of Iowa, where I live, we have men 
who are eternally and always for a thing — suggest to them 
another sidewalk, the answer is. Yes; another railroad. Yes; 
another churchy Of course; or another school house, I am for 
it. Wake them up in the middle of the night and say, **I am 
going to do something.'* They answer, "All rig^t, I will 
help you; what is it?** A temperance man asked his wife, 
"Why am I so much like a mule?** He wanted her to give 
it up, so that he could say, "Because his better half is of that 
genius,** but she said, "I do not know, unless you were bom 
tfiat way.** We have men who are always for it. We have 
some men who are always against it. They will say, the 
church is good enough, the school house is good enough, and 
so no. We have many in my State who seldom vote for any- 
body. They look over the ticket and see who they will vote 
against. They are bom that way. We have men in pub- 
lic life and private life who are always against a thing. They 
are against a merchant marine, and do not know why. They 
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are against this and that» but if we are to put our country 
where she belongs, if she is to exert the international influence 
which she deserves to exert, we must cover the Pacific Ocean 
with our flag. Are we digging the Panama Canal for foreign 
ships or for our own? Just one thought, we sent a fleet around 
the world to scare folks, so that they would know better than 
to touch us. We are going to send another fleet around the 
world this year, but when we sent those sixteen warships 
around the world, we hired twenty-seven foreign ships, float- 
ing foreign flags, to carry coal, for we did not have any such 
vessels, and one hostile shot from the meanest country that 
owns a gun, would have sent every one of those transports 
and colliers home, for no country would care to have its flag 
mixed up in our troubles. When we sent food to the Philip- 
pine Islands, we sent it in Japanese ships, because we did not 
have any of our own in which to send it. 

Wake up on this subject and tell your Congressmen 
you want to have a merchant marine! We own the Philip- 
pine Islands. Whether we like it or not they are ours. We 
own Hawaii and Alaska. We own every important point and 
harbor in the Pacific Ocean, barring die direct harbors of 
Japan and China. We will have the Panama Canal and 
other advantages, but we do not appreciate it. We occupy 
some of the best places on the map. Look at the map of die 
world and pick. out the place you prefer to live in, and you 
will find the flag is there now. (Applause.) 

We speak of the language of commerce. Commerce goes 
in the English language, just as music goes in the Italian. 
The banking system in this country is a little weak — ^but we 
have the best form of money. I was in several foreign cities 
this last year. I handed out some money and they handed 
back some change, and I said, **Is this all right?** They 
answered, *'Ycs.** I had to take it largely on faith, because 
of the difficulties of counting the money. You can handle our 
American money, and do not need to be a lightning calculator. 

Our farms produce more than the farms of any other 
country on the map. Our mines yield gold by the train load; 
silver is even more abundant. The products of the mines, 
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which our coastwise ships s^id the ships in our great lakes 
handle, are more than any o^er countries in the world pro^ 
duce. We get from our forosts one hundred million feet of 
lumber every calendar day of the year. We manufacture 
more than any other three countries in the world, plus five 
times, and we pay out more wages than any other country in 
the world. We have the greatest natural resources, plus the 
Panama Canal, plus the ports of the Pacific, and plus a mer- 
chant marine, which we hope to have, which will take our 
natural resources of farm and factory and mine and forest, 
into every port under the skies; and will make diis city what 
she ought to be, and what London now is, the clearing house 
of the world. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster: — In certain portions of the un- 
civilized world they tell us there are certain savages who some- 
times make war on their enemies — ^and sometimes eat them, 
by the way — ^and the story is told that a certain clerygman 
was passed throu^ the boiling pot, and one of the savages, 
who was the chief of the tribe, reached into the pot and pulled 
out a limb, and next a muscle and a bone, and said, **True, 
this is a good missionary.'* We have as the guest of the even- 
ing, the Honorable Edward M. Bassett, who will give great 
pleasure in telling us **How New York City Grows." 

AddretM of Mr. Bassett 

Mr. Bassett: — Mr. Toastmaster and Gendemen: I 
have been so interested in hearing Prof. Chandler and Secre- 
tary Shaw, that I am afraid I have forgotten all I was going 
to say. Usually it is the fate of the third man, who is going 
to speak at a banquet like diis, to sit at the table and think 
over what he is going to say, and wonder when those ahead of 
him are going to get through, but tonight it was not that way 
with me. I have given so much attention to the remarks of 
those gentlemen, that all of my talk — all that I was going to 
say — ^is pretty nearly clean gone. The two speakers who have 
succeeded me have given the most entertaining and enli^ten- 
ing addresses that I have heard at a banquet in a long time. 
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and I am going to boil my own remarks down. I wish they 
had taken all of my time. I suppose that Mr. Montgomery 
in looking about for some one to sandwich in about this part 
of the evening, thought that a victim in the shape of one of the 
members of the Public Service Commission would be about 
the right thing. Some years ago people used to utter very 
severe maledictions against the public service corporations — 
the main usefulness of the Public Service Commission is now 
to receive these maledictions, thus relieving the Public Service 
Corporations. If ever anybody has been hounded in the State 
of New York, it is these same Public Service Commissions, 
of whom I am one of the unfortunate members. Out in Flat- 
bush where I live, I used to get on the Brighton Beach Rail- 
road train, and my neighbors would gather around me and 
shake their fists in my face, and proceed to hold me respon- 
^ble for all of the shortcomings of the Brighton Beach Rail- 
road and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system, generally. 
Now, I have learned to get down into the front comer of the 
car, sit in an obscure position, hold my newspaper in front of 
my face, and try to act modestly and in a manner not to be 
observed by my nei^bors. They are all experts, traffic ex- 
perts, timnel experts, electric car experts, and so forth. They 
know all about it, and if the troubles of the Public Service 
Commission are of diis sort on lines actually in operation, 
what are their troubles in connection with subways not yet con- 
structed? When you think how many subways can be built 
out from the central part of the city, when you think that 
almost every household wants a subway, not half a mile away, 
but ri^t near his door, you can see how many troubles a Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner has in this direction. I estimated 
recently when an application came before us, in connection 
with a subway leading off towards a suburban district, that 
the cost of that subway, at $2,000,000 a mile, would be just 
a little bit more than die entire assessed valuation of the real 
and personal property within, say, walking distance of the sub- 
way stations. A good neighbor of mine, out towards Flat- 
lands Bay, said that he and his ancestors had been paying 
taxes and assessments on their land from the days of the early 
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Dutch settlers, and now they were entitled to a subway, not 
as a favor, but as a matter of right. I reminded him that his 
land was not yet above water. He said, **Well, you run a 
subway out there and they will fill in the land mi^ty quick, 
and then it will make good land, and the people will build 
houses on it." 

Well, the Public Service Commission also has other 
troubles, sometimes with those peculiar figures of capitalization. 
I do not know but what they are larger sometimes. Secretary 
Shaw, than some of those big figures you used to deal with 
in Washington. There were so many ciphers on the back, that 
it would appear as if you were afraid of losing some of them. 
I refer to the capitalization of the companies under our juris- 
diction, and upon whose bond issues and similar matters we 
have passed — ^involving a few hundred millions of dollars 
capitalization. I usually go out to Dennett's, in Nassau street, 
where they have "the Surpassing Coffee,*' and have a stand- 
up lunch, at fifteen cents-^-that is so as to be sure that I am 
down to terra firma for the duties of the afternoon — ^when 
these big questions of capitalization come before the Commis- 
sion. Likely as not, we have a case of a company that insists 
that the proper way to clean street cars is with an air blast, 
and we have a profound inquiry as to whether that method 
will answer and be approved by our Commission. 

So, you see, the Commission has its troubles, but after 
all, it is interesting work, having to do with the growth of this 
great city, with the public utilities that furnish the conveniences 
to all the people. 

Now, a word on the subject of the growth of this city. 
I am not going to give you figures. The remarkable location 
of New York City, as Secretary Shaw has mentioned, makes 
it one of the great cities of the world; at least, it is destined 
to be one of the future great cities of the world. Located in a 
favorable latitude, midway between the warmer climate of the 
south and the cold climate of the north ; its harbor open all the 
year, situated on the Atlantic highway, within easy distance 
of the great commercial countries of the world, is die natural 
place for American industry and enterprise and progress to 
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center. But what a singular city it is, geographically. It has 
the form of a hypotenuse. Starting its growth at the southern 
end of Manhattan Island, growing with remarkable rapidity, 
constricted by the rivers on the east and the west side, so that 
it could not grow out, as every city naturally does grow, into a 
roimd city, but compelled to grow north* and further north, 
along Manhattan Island, thus bringing about an imusual con- 
gestion of population. We have the tall tenement houses, with 
the crowd on the east side, and the eight and ten story apart- 
ment houses in Harlem, and are now reaching into the southern 
part of the Bronx. There is no duplication anywhere in the 
world, of the residential congestion that this remarkable form 
of New York City has brought about in this town. 

In earlier days, this population sought to go across the 
rivers, but was impeded by slow traffic. The rivers are now 
being bridged and tunnelled, so that this great town can spread 
out into the formation of a round city, which is the form that 
London, Berlin and Paris have naturally assumed, but which, 
during the period of the growth of the City of New York, 
has imtil recently been impossible. But today we live in an 
epoch that is seeing the spreading out of the City of New York 
into a roimd city, so that the estuaries and rivers that have 
separated it from the other boroughs, are now channels of 
commerce l3ang between the populous portions of this great 
town. It is all for the best, because a round city is an econo- 
mical city; it is a city with the best housing conditions; it is 
the most healthful city; the water is seeking its own level. 
When the population that is now in the tenement houses, and 
enormous apartment houses, can be housed in smaller units 
with more of God's sunshine about them, and with a nearer 
access to garden plots, this city will be more healthful, more 
convenient and more economical. 

Our Commission is especially brought into this problem 
from a traffic point of view. The city has grown north, and 
north, until about this time the growing parts of the Bronx 
are seventeen miles from City Hall. Do you know that on the 
Interborough subway you can travel seventeen miles for a five- 
cent fare? The limit of the five-cent fare towards the north 
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has been reached. Every passenger who travels over 5«5 miles 
in the subway at a five-cent fare is carried at a loss» which 
is made up by the short-riding passengers. That means that 
the five-cent fare has helped to bring about this growing of a 
city into a round city, and that movement is desirable in the 
great outrushing of population to Brookl)m and to Queens 
and to New Jersey. It is going to mean a greater city and a 
better city. Rapid transit is helping to bring about that which 
slow traffic on the surface of the streets will not accomplish. 
When you take three hours of a working man*s day out of 
his business and his rest* you are working along the lines of 
poor economy, and rapid transit alone will allow a city of five 
million people to continue its growth. A roimd city is an 
economical city from a traffic point of view, because a long 
city has the longest distance for a given area of space, whereas 
a round city has the shortest distance from every point to 
the center, and the short haul at five cents in the long run is 
economy to all of the people, because whether it is a com- 
pany or whether it is a city that nms your rapid transit lines, 
it is the people in the long nm who foot the bill. If the 
transportation of the people is not done with economy, if it is 
not done by recognition of those natural laws of least resist- 
ance, the result falls heavily sooner or later upon all of the 
people. So the construction of subways and die building of 
bridges, the digging of tunnels imder the rivers, are helping to 
make this city a better and wholesomer and more convenient 
and a more beautiful city. 

The time is coming when these great boroughs will con- 
stitute a modem Venice, more beautiful, greater, more mag- 
nificent than the one that has gone before. These great estuaries 
on which can float the commerce of the world, will take the 
place of the canals, and the boroughs will be bound together 
with these ties of steel, by bridges and by tunnels, imtil this 
marvelous city of ours will be a still greater guide and example 
for our whole nation — indeed, the Modem Venice of the 
Westem Hemi^here. (Loud applause.) 

The Toastmaster: — ^We have an expression in Phila- 
delphia, if we want to know anything, **Just go to the Tele- 
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phone and Call Up Walnut 750/* When the Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee asked if it would be a good 
thing to have a couple of ^eakers from Philadelphia, I went 
to the telephone and called "Walnut 750/* and I asked if we 
could get in touch with an optimist. They told us to call up a 
certain other number. In a moment the exchange was made, 
and I had the pleasure of talking with Mr. Hodges, and mak- 
ing the arrangement for his appearance before us this evening. 
What is an optimist? I have heard a definition of that. A 
little girl child was asked by her father the difference between 
an optimist and a pessimist. She answered that an optimist 
is something that pertains to the eye, and a pessimist is one 
that has trouble with his feet. The father said, "Child, you 
have spoken very much better than you knew, because the 
optimist is one that sees a vision, while a pessimist is a bom 
kicker.** Now, the next speaker is going to tell us about this 
vision, and I have great pleasure in introducing to you the 
last speaker of the evening, Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges, who 
will address us on the subject, "The Optimist.** 

Address of Mr. Hodftes 

Mr. Hodges: — Mr. Chairman and Fellow Workers: 
I use the term advisedly, because we are in the same business. 
You distil sunshine, or the fruit of sunshine, and bottle it, and 
I type it and put it on paper; the chief difference being that you 
get more per oimce than I do per column. But, gentlemen, I 
am in no mood to be an optimist this evening. Upon my young 
and innocent shoulders rests a great burden, which came to 
me through the mails this morning in a letter from an old 
friend of mine, a man now, who as a boy played with me, and 
with me stole gum drops from the pine bucket in the comer 
grocery store. He wrote me this letter: "My Dear Hodges: 
As you know, for many years I have been tr3ang to find the 
definition of an optimist, which I think would fit you. At 
last I have found it** — I stopped reading; you can imagine 
with what joy I anticipated rfie words that were to follow — 
the definition that would fit me from an old and trusted friend, 
and then I read on. He said, "An optimist is a man who does 
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not care a damn what happens, so long as it does not happen 
to himself. I know that there are ladies up in the gallery* 
but they have all heard that word before, at least those that are 
married. Then to soothe my feelings, my friend added a 
postcript in these words: **A pessimist is a man who has to 
live with an optimist.** So you can see why I feel depressed 
and saddened, and were it not for this scene of brilliancy, 
which I have foimd in a suburb of which Philadelphia is so 
justly proud, I fear that I might not be able to deliver the 
speech I have prepared, at such an expense of time, and which 
I intend to give just as it was prepared, in spite of the fact that 
it follows three of the most remarkable speeches I have ever 
heard at any banquet. 

Unlike any of these gentlemen who have already ad- 
dressed you, I am going to talk about your business. I am 
going to tell you some things about your business that some 
of you may not know. I am going to begin by telling you 
what each of you ought to know, that your craft is not only 
ope of the most ancient in the world, but that it has placed a 
greater and more important part in the history of the world 
than any one who has not investigated the subject has any idea 
of. While, chronologically speaking, the first evidence of that 
which I diall present is not properly placed, it deserves first 
mention. 

Perhaps you have never stopped to think that at the birth 
of a being, whose coming into this world indicated a new area 
of time, that two-thirds of the gifts presented were perfume — 
frapkincense and myrrh. That was not a peculiar thing be- 
cause in those days the balms or perfumes were placed on a 
par with gold; they were valued to such an extent that the 
Taln|iud directed that one-tenth of every bride*s dowry should 
be spent for scents. Long before that time, in the days of 
Joseph, who has been mentioned before this evening, a com- 
pany of Ismaelites from Gilead brou^t balm and myrrh to 
sell to the Israelites, and Joseph was sold to this company of 
Ishmaelites. The balm of Gilead at that time was a great 
and popular perfume, although today there is only enough 
of it annually produced to supply one person in the world, 
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and that person is the Sultan of Turkey. We all recall the 
Biblical question, **Is there no balm in Gilead?** In the very 
beginnings of medical knowledge, away back before the times 
of that ancient king, whose face is today looked upon by thou- 
sands of travelers over in Egsrpt, old Amenophis, the doctors 
used perfumes and sweet scents as remedies for certain diseases, 
especially nervous afflictions, even as they do today. 

When the perfume growers reached Greece, the industry 
assumed tremendous proportions. When Alexander the Great 
had conquered Darius, and the treasured casket of that king 
fell into his hands, he removed the scents therein contained, 
and replaced them with his copy of the **Iliad,** and many 
Greeks would not have dared to do this because the use of per- 
fumes had become so general throughout Greece that Solon 
and Socrates issued manifestos against its being carried on. 
With the Greeks, every part of the body has a special unguent 
or perfume. Perfumer's shops in Athens were centers of gos- 
sip on art, politics, love and the drama. Legend says that 
Helen of Troy spread the art of perfumery in Greece, and 
that her famous beauty was due in large measure to the use 
of sweet essences. 

From Greece this great trade extended to Rome, and 
in Rome, at the sign of a bunch of sage, the perfumers had 
their shops. In Rome the use of perfumes grew to greater 
proportions than had been the case in Greece, so much so that 
Julius Caesar felt called upon at one time to issue a manifesto 
against the use of perfumes. Lucian issued an edict that the 
Roman women should no longer spend their husband's incomes 
for perfume. Pliny says that Arabia and India drew four 
millions a year from Rome for these luxuries. 

So all through the history of the world, the craft which 
is yours has played a tremendously important part in the 
habits of the people, and when we come down to later times 
we find your art flourishing to a greater extent than ever before. 
Eversrthing that was used, every piece of furniture, every piece 
of wearing apparel had to be perfumed, even to the shoes and 
the clothes worn by the women of these times. Every woman 
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at court had to understand the science of making a perfume, 
so that she could distil the odors of her favorite flower. 

Now, it may interest you as perfumery manufacturers 
to hear a list of the odors which were popular in Rome — 
you may get some suggestions from this for new perfumes, 
and I would like a share of the profits if you adopt any of 
these names and may be successful. Corinth iris, attar of 
rose, saffron vineflower, marjoram, quince flower, C3rpress, 
myrtle, calamus, pomegrante, bitter almond and cyprus. 
Caesar was so fond of perfumes that in his palace of gold he 
had a contrivance like a great ivory tower, which showered 
perfume on his guests assembled under it, and when his first 
wife died he exhausted the supply of Arabian incense to bum 
at her funeral. History does not record what he did for his 
second wife. But, after all, gentlemen, we come to a very 
strange fact — ^we leave the Elizabethan Age, with its excess 
of perfumery used, and we come down in English history to a 
figure who will there always remain as the greatest dandy of 
all times. Beau Brummel. This may be news to you, as it 
was to me, to learn that our present moderate use of perfume, 
not only dates from the time of Beau Brummel, but was 
brought about by him. It was this Elnglish dandy who de- 
clared that perfumery was used to excess, and since that time 
we have had only a comparatively moderate use of scents and 
odors, which have been brought to such perfection and delicacy 
by the manufacturers of today. In view of these circum- 
stances, I move that at the next annual meeting you properly 
resolute against the action of Beau Brummel. 

However, it seems to me that we should never part with 
these things. As I think of the sick room, into which the odors 
of hillsides and valleys and fields are turned through the work 
of your craft, as I think of the exquisite sjrmbolism, which 
in a small bottle of clear liquid you have preserved, when you 
have distilled all the beauty that will so quickly fade in the 
flower, as it stands in the field; I feel that he who distils the 
perfume of the flower is after all very truly an optimist, mak- 
ing for better things, spreading sweetness throu^ the world. 
And it is a fine business — ^like some other things that have been 
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mentioned! here this evening, you do not have to seek a market 
for it; there is always some one who is looking for it. You 
find a good deal of the other sort of stutf , but it occurred to 
me, as I was thinking over this effusion this evening, that per- 
haps I may be able to communicate in a few lines the compen- 
sations that arise in connection with our troubles, and I will 
read them to you: 

The census man is with us to incense us 
With questions about marriage and divorce. 

The comet speeding gaily. 

Reeling off a million daily. 
May quite quench us if it cares to change its course. 

Yet I notice that the dandelions are blooming, 
And a robin sang a song for me today. 

So you see I have a measure 

Both of treasure and of pleasure 
To keep me right and happy on the way! 

The time to clean the house is hard upon us, — 
I wonder who invented such a fashion! 

Mop and broom will make us roam 

Far as possible from home. 
Cold baked beans will heat our tempers to a passion ! 

Yet the sky is mighty blue and beaming softly. 
And no longer need the overcoat be worn, — 

So the law of compensation 

Keeps a-balancing creation. 
And there's never much excuse to be forlorn. 

The lawn's in need of mowing, and the ice bill 
Casts off its swaddling clothes and starts to grow, — 

There's the annual vexation 

About where to spend vacation. 
And the cost-of-living makes our earnings go. 

Yet the lovers walk at evening in the starlight. 

From their looks I think they have discovered Heaven, 

And the children can get out 

In the air to run and shout, — 
So you see in every lump of loss there's leaven! 
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Why, it*s not to very long since we as youngilert 
Saw the thiny side to all that came along* — 

Made the roost of common things. 

Mud and sticks and grapevine swings. 
Throttled every sigh and turned it out a song! 
I 

And it won't be very long till we, still children. 
Leave the toys of life to deal with bigger dreams. 

So I think it better far 

We should learn while on this star» 
That the shadow's never quite so dark as seems. 

The ToastMASTER: — ^Fellow members, we have been 
inspired, and our hearts have been stirred to patriotic purposes 
by the addresses that have been delivered this evening, and the 
Chair will entertain a vote of thanks to those who have come 
to our banquet to address us. 

Mr. Hathaway: — Mr. Toastmaster, in line witfi your 
suggestion, as one of the officers of the Association, I move a 
rising vote of thanks to James M. Montgomery, the Chairman 
of our Elntertainment Conomittee, and his associates, for the 
splendid entertaimnent he has furnished us this evening, and 
particularly for the addresses we have heard. 

Mr. Montgomery: — ^We should not give thanks to our- 
selves, but we should honor our guests who have so ably 
entertained us by their addresses. I propose a vote of thanks 
and cheers to the gentlemen v^o have addressed us this 
evening. 

(Amid cheers the vote of thanks was given.) 

The company then sang Auld Lang Syne and dispersed. 
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Gonstitatioii 

Adopted October 3d, 1894 

Amended at the Ninth, Tenth. Eleventh, Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth AND Fifteenth Annual Meetings. 

Article I 

NAME 
The name of the organization shall be *'The MANUFACTUR- 
ING Perfumers* Association of the United States/* 

Article II 

OBJECT 

The object of the Association is to promote feelings of mutual 
respect, good will and harmony, and a better acquaintance amongst the 
members of the Association; to eradicate any feeling which may pre- 
vail that one city or section of the country is in any unfriendly way ar- 
rayed against another: to prevent unmercantile practices and unbusiness- 
like methods and in every way possible to make plain to manufacturing 
perfumers that a solidarity of interest will promote the general pros- 
perity; that more frequent personal intercourse through the meetings of 
the Association will induce a better acquaintance; that greater confi- 
dence in each other will induce members to make common cause in 
matters affecting the general interest, which can only be attained by 
unity of action, and to establish rules and regulations hereby grievances 
and differences may be amicably adjusted and individual rights estab- 
lished. 

Its further object is to promote such legislation as shall be bene- 
ficial; to prevent legislation likely to be injurious, and to correct exist- 
ing laws, the effect of which has proved detrimental to the general wel- 
fare. 

Article III 

membership 
Membership in the Association shall consist of three classes: 
Aeihe, Aisodate and Honorary. 
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Any indiviclual, fiim or corporation doing a wholesale butinets m 
the manufacture and sale of perfumery and toilet prepara6om may be 
elected to Active Membershq>. Any individual* firm or corporation 
who also manufactures in other countries (excqpt American manufac- 
turers who have branch houses) may be elected to Active Membership 
provided their products are made in the United States and bear labels 
so stating. 

Any individual, firm or corporation manufacturing, importing or 
dealing in perfumers' materials and supplies may be elected to Associate 
Membership. 

Any individual who has been actively engaged in furthering and 
promoting the interests of the Association shall be eligible, and may be 
elected, to Honorary Membership. 



Article IV 

OPFICBAS AND BXBCUTIVB BOARD 
The Officers shall be a President, Vice-President, Second Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. Their terms of office shall be for 
one year or until their successors are elected, and they shall, with seven 
Active Members of the Association, selected from at least three cities, 
constitute the Executive Board, in which shall be vested the manage- 
ment of the atfairs of the Association during the interval between the 
Annual Meetings. It shall have power to fill vacancies amcmgst the 
officers or its own membership. It may appropriate money and shall 
in other ways exercise the prerogatives of the Assodaticm. Such appro- 
priations of money, however, shall not exceed in any one year the ag- 
gregate sum of the annual dues and the assessments authorized in Arti- 
cle VII. 

The Elxecutive Board shall be divided into three classes of (I) 
three members to serve one year or until the Annual Meeting in 1903; 
(2) two members to serve two years or until the Annual Meeting of 
1904; (3) two members to serve three years or until the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1905; and thereafter the election of members of the Executive 
Board shall be yearly by classes in rotation, and the term of such elec- 
tion shall be three years. 

No officer, having served for two terms consecutively, shall be 
eligible for re-election until one year shall have dapsed. 
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**At the first meeting of the Executive Board follorping the Annual 
Comention the Executive Board shall appoint from their or»n numbers, 
regular or ex-ofiicio, a Finance Comrnittee of three members, of r»hich 
the Treasurer of the Assodation shaU be Chmrman. 

The duties of this Committee shall be such as shall be assigned 
them from time to time b}f the Executhfe Board. 

In addition, the Finance Committee shall, as earljf as practicMe, 
after their appointment call for estimates of proposed expenditures from 
each officer and committee of the Assodation. After examination and 
collation of the proposed expenditures, such an amount shall be allojped 
each such officer or committee as Ae grand total of which shall not ex- 
ceed the estimated income of the Assodation. 

The acts of the Finance Committee shall be subject to the approval 
of the Executive Board.** 

Article V 

ELECTIONS 
The Officers and Elxecutive Board shall be elected by ballot at 
the Annual Meeting. Each firm, individual or corporation (being an 
Active Member) shall be entitled to one vote» and a majority of the 
votes cast shall constitute an election. 



Article VI 

VOTING AND MEMBERSHIP ON COMMITTEES 
Active Members alone shall have the right to vote and hold office. 
Associate Members i^hall have all the rights and privileges of Active 
Members excepting those of voting and holding office. There shall he 
one Associate Member on each Standing Q>mmittee, excepting the Com- 
mittee on ''Importations and Undervaluations of Foreign Goods.*' The 
Q>mmittee on Membership and Special Committees may consist wholly 
or in part of Associate Members. 

Article VII 

ANNUAL DUES — ^ASSESSMENTS 
There shall be no initiation fee. The annual dues of Active 
Members shall be Forty Dollars. The annual dues of Associate Mem- 
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bers shall be Twenty Dollars. There shall be no dues or assessments 
for Honorary Members. 

The annual dues, shall be payable in advance on the first day of 
January and the fiscal year of the Association shall be from January 
first to December thirty-first, both indusive. Memben decied at anjf 
Ume during the jfcof shall pajf pro rata of the annual dues beginmng 
mih Ae month direcil}^ after their election to the end of the fiscal y^ear 
in which Ae}^ are elected^ and Aereafter as abeadjf proirided. No mem- 
ber shall be entitled to resign until he shall have discharged his indebted- 
ness to the Association. 

An assessment (not to esrceed Ten Dollars in any one ]rear) 
may be made on each Active Member of the Association. Associate 
Members shall not be Kable to assessment 

Article VIII 

MEETINGS 
There shall be an Annual Meeting at such time and place as shall 
be ordered in the By-Laws. Spedal Meetings may be called under 
rules and regulations established in the By-Laws. 

Article IX 

AMENDMENTS 

The Qmstitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any reguluar or special meeting, notice of such pro- 
posed amendment having been given in writing at a previous meeting 
or in writing to each member not less than ten (10) days prior to the 
date on which the meeting is held. 

At the annual Meeting the Constitution may be amended without 
previous notice, by a unanimous vote of all the Active Members present 
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By-Laws 

Adopted March 29th. 1901. 

Amended at the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh. Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Annual Meetings. 

Article I 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The ElxecuUve Board, immediately after the Amiual Meeting, 
shall convene and elect a Chairman. Meetings may be called by the 
Chairman whenever he may deem it necessary. He shall call a meeting 
upon the written request of two members of the Board. 

As provided in the Constitution, the management of the affairs of 
the Association shall be vested in the Executive Board during the in- 
terval between the Annual Meetings. It shall have power to fill vacan- 
cies amongst the officers or its own membership. It may appropriate 
money and shall in other ways exercise the prerogatives of the Associa- 
tion. 

ARBITRATION 

To the Executive Board may be referred disputes between mem- 
bers relative to names, patents, trade marks, copyrights, infringements, 
colorable imitations, priority of rights, and all other matters about which 
there may be controversy, to the end that litigation may be avoided and 
vested rights protected. 

The findings of the Elxecutive Board in such cases shall be bind- 
ing upon the parties in interest If the Elxecutive Board deem it de- 
sirable and to the interest of the Association, it may communicate to 
the members the results of such arbitration. The Elxecutive Board shall 
make a written report at the Annual Meeting. 

Article II 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
At the Annual Meeting there shall be elected the Officers and 
Members of the Elxecutive Board. Such election shall take into consid- 
eration geographical conditions as related to the Perfumery Industry 
in order that as wide a representation as possible of the whole country 
bthad. 
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The President shall appoint as Tellers two members to act as 
Inspectors of Election; and a Q>mmittee on Nominations to consist of 
five Active Members. 

Nominations shall then be made for the Officers and the Elxecutive 
Board in their order, and referred to the G>mmittee on Nominations, 
\^ch shall immediately post such nominations and report a ticket select- 
ed therefrom at the proper time (Article XIX) in writing. The ticket 
so selected shall be posted before noon on the second day of the meeting. 

It shall be competent for the Association to select others than those 
nominated by the Q>mmittee. 

Article III 

PRESIDENT 

The President shall preside at the Annual and Special Meetings 
of the Association. He may call Special Meetings ^en it shall appear 
to him to be necessary. Upon the request in writing of five (5) Active 
Members he shall call a meeting. 

Within twenty (20) days after the Annual Meeting he shall ap- 
point all Standing Q>mmittees and name their Chairmen, and shall for- 
ward to the Secretary a complete list of such Committees. 

He shall be a member ex oficio^ of all Committees, and as such 
shall receive notice of all meetings. 

Article IV 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
The Vice-President or the Second Vice-President, in the absence 
of the President, shall perform all the duties of the President. 

Article V 

SECRETARY 
The Secretary shall keep an accurate record of the proceedings 
of all meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall conduct and preserve the correspondence relating to the business 
of the Association. He shall compile and preserve an accurate list of 
all Active and Associate Members. This Ust shall show the names, ad- 
dresses and businesses of members, the date of their election ^nd the 
date of their resignation. 
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Immediately after the Amiual Meeting he shall secure from each 
member the names of the different members of the firm, or, if a corpora- 
tion, the names of the officers, and shall forward a copy of the same 
to the President 

He shall read at the Annual Meeting a statement showing the 
number of members. Active and Associate, belonging to the Associa- 
tion at the date of the last Annual Meeting; the number of members. 
Active and Associate, who have resigned: the number of members. 
Active and Associate, who have been elected, and the number of 
members. Active and Associate, then belonging to the Association. 

He shall notify the Officers and the Executive Board of their elec- 
tion, and members of their appointment on Q>mmittee8. 

Immediately after the Annual Meeting he shall forward to the 
Treasurer a complete and accurate list of the membership and the ad- 
dress of each member, and he shall inform the Treasurer prcmiptly from 
time to time of any change in the list of membership. 

He shall, as soon as he is informed by the President, notify mem- 
bers of their appointment to G>mmittees. 

Thirty (30) days before the Annual Meeting he shall notify all 
members of the time and place of such meeting and again ten (10) 
days before such Annual Meeting he shall send a supplementary notice 
of the same. 

He shall, under the direction of the Elxecutive Board, provide a 
suitable place for the Annual and Special Meetings and luncheon to 
be served each day of the Annual Meeting. 

He shall also notify all members of Special Meetings, and shall 
perform all other duties pertaining to his office. 

Article VI 

TREASURER 

The duty of the Treasurer shall be to receive and deposit in bank 
or to invest in the name of the Association all funds of the Association, 
and to disburse or sell the same under the directions of the Association or 
the Executive Board. The signature of the Chairman of the Elxecutive 
Board on the voucher shall be his warrant for such payment. 

Immediately following his election the Treasurer shall submit to 
the Elxecutive Board for its approval the name of the bank or banks 
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he may select for the deposit of the funds of the Association. The 
Elxecutive Board may at any time instruct the Treasurer to withdraw 
the funds of the Association from any bank or banks in which they are 
deposited or to sell any securities owned by the Association, and the 
Elxecutive Board shall then instruct the Treasurer to deposit or to re- 
invest the funds so withdrawn in such other depositories or investments 
as it may designate. 

AU the funds of the Association shall be disbursed upon the signa- 
ture of the Treasurer and one other officer of the Association or member 
•of the Elxecutive Board, and this officer of the Association or member 
of the Executive Board, or an alternate to serve in his stead in case of 
the absence or disability of the aforesaid officer or member of the Execu- 
tive Board, shall be chosen by die Elxecutive Board annually at its first 
meeting following the election of the Treasurer. 

It shall also be the duty of the Treasurer to forward to each mem- 
ber on the 1 St of January a bill for his annual dues for die current year. 
Prior to the first of April he shall communicate with all members whose 
dues have not been paid, and secure payment of the same. 

He shall preserve vouchers for all his disbursements, and render an 
account at each Annual Meeting, and perform all other duties pertain- 
ing to his office. 

The accounts of the Treasurer shall be examined by an Auditing 
G>mmittee of two, to be appointed by the President at the Annual 
Meetmg. 

Article VII 

ANNUAL AND SPECIAL MEETINGS 
The Annual Meeting of the Association shall take place on such 
dates in March or April, and at such time and place as shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board. 

Special Meetings may be held according to the provisions in Arti- 
cle III. Notice of a Special Meeting, stating die object for which it 
is called, shall be mailed by the Secretary at least ten (10) days in 
advance of the date of such meeting, and no other business than that 
named in the notice shall be transacted. 

At any meeting of the Association in which a majority vote to 
go into executive session as perfumers, the Associate Members shall 
withdraw. 
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Article VIII 

ELECTION TO MEMBERSHIP 
Members shall be elected by the Executive Board. 
Candidates for membership shall make written application and 
shall be recommended by at least one member. All such applications 
shall be referred to the G>mmittee on Membership, who, if they approve, 
shall rq>ort the same to the Secretary. The Secretary shall then submit 
these names to the Active Members, with a request for information. 
Such information must be forwarded within ten days, and when re- 
ceived, shall be delivered to the Executive Board for action. A major- 
ity vote of the Executive Board shall constitute an election. 

Any member being in arrears of dues on the first day of July shall 
be reported by the Treasurer to the Executive Board, and his name 
may be dropped from the roster and his membership shall thereupon 
cease. 

Article IX 

PROXIES 
Any member, not able to be present at an Annual or Special Meet- 
ing, may appoint a proxy, who shall present written credentials from the 
member he represents. He shall have all the rights and privileges of his 
principal and his vote shall be binding on the member so represented. 



Article X 

STANDING COMMITTEES 
The Standing Committees shall be as follows: 
Committee on Legislation. 

Membership. 

Resolutions. 

Elntertainment 

Freight and Transportation. 

Trade Interests. 

Fraternal Relations. 

ImiXNTtations and Undervaluations of Foreign 
Goods. 
At any meeting of the Association or of the Elxecutive Board the 
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Standing G>mniittees may, by a majority vote, be increased, diminished, 
or altered as to their designation, as may appear to be necessary. 

Article XI 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 

To the G>mmittee on Legislation shall be referred all matters relat- 
ing to laws — State, National or International — ^^ch may affect the 
interests of perfumers. It shall take charge of the same and report from 
time to time, as occasion may require, to the Executive Board, all mat- 
ters demanding immediate action. 

The G>mmittee shall make a written rq>ort at the Annual Meeting. 

Article XII 

COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
The duty of the G>mmittee on Membership shall be to increase the 
Active Membership until, if possible, all wholesale manufacturers of 
perfumery shall have become members of the Association. 

The Committee shall also increase the Associate Membership by 
inducing, so far as possible, all manufacturers and importers of and 
dealers in perfumers* materials and supplies to join the Association, thus 
promoting their mutual interests. 

The G>mmittee shall make a written report at the Annual Meeting. 

Article XIII 

COMMITTEE ON IMPORTATIONS AND UNDERVALUATIONS OF FOREIGN 

GOODS 

To the Committee on Importations and Undervaluations of For- 
eign Goods shall be committed the work of observing and recording the 
importations of foreign perfumery. It shall investigate the causes leading 
to an increase or diminution in the demand for foreign goods. It shall 
propose measures whereby American goods may successfully meet the 
competition of foreign manufacturers. 

The Committee shall also be charged with the duty of investigat- 
ing alleged fraudulent invoices, undervaluations of importations and 
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practices whereby the United States Customs Duties are diminished 
or avoided and whereby goods are imported under fictitious names to 
the detriment of the domestic manufacturer. It shall secure evidence, if 
possible, and bring the same to the attention of the Executive Board. 

It shall make recommendations and propose measures where by 
such alleged practices may be prevented, and it shall, as far as possible, 
defend the interests of domestic manufacturers against the fraudulent 
practices of unscrupulous foreign manufacturers and importers. It shall 
report to what extent the alleged abuses have been corrected and fraudu- 
lent importations prevented. 

Hie Committee shall make a written rq>ort at the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Article XIV 

COMMITTEE ON TRADE INTERESTS 

The duty of the Committee on Trade Interests shall be to examine 
and harmonize, so far as possible, the list prices and trade discounts of 
manufacturing perfumers, to the end that more uniform prices and dis- 
counts shall prevail and to prevent, if possible, undesirable competition 
resulting from a decrease in prices and an increase in discounts. 

The Committee shall endeavor to demonstrate to manufacturers 
that an increase in their business should result from intelligent and ener- 
getic business methods rather than by offering inducements of lower 
prices. 

A part of the duty of the Committee shall be to collect from the 
trade, information in regard to the prepayment of freight, the terms 
of credit given, the average time required for collection and what cash 
discount the majority of manufacturers grant It shall be the duty of 
the Committee to collect and rq>ort these facts and make recommenda- 
tions looking to the adoption of more uniform rates. 

It shall be the dufy of the Committee to confer with the Bureau 
of Agriculture at Washington to the end that the Assodo&on ma^ he in' 
formed of anjf progress made bp the Department of Agriculture in ex- 
perimental i»ork looking to the development of plants suitable to the 
climatic conditions of the United States that map prove sources of valu' 
able perfume raip materials. 

The Committee shall make a written report at the Annual Meeting. 
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Article XV 

COMMITTEE ON FRATERNAL RELATIONS 

The G>iniiiittee on Fraternal Relations shall endeavor to create 
a bureau m which information may be collected, through M^iich em-* 
ployers may be protected against the employment of unworthy salesmen. 

It shall also endeavor to create a bureau m which shall be recorded 
all trade names and trade marks in use in the United States, to die end 
that duplication of trade names and trade marks may be prevented and 
litigation avoided; and it shall be the aim of the committee to make this 
report so complete that it may be a valuable record for reference. 

The G>mmittee shall in other ways seek to foster and promote 
trade interests and fraternal relations among the members. 

Hie G>mmittee shall make a written rq>ort at the Annual Meeting. 

Article XVI 

COMMITTEE ON FREIGHT AND TRANSPORTATION 
The G>mmittee on Freight and Transportation shall, through cor- 
respondence with members and by its own investigations, ascertain what 
inequalities in rates exist, and what discriminations, if any, in classifica- 
tion are practiced by transportation companies. It shall endeavor to cor- 
rect such inequalities and discriminations through conference with the 
Joint Traffic Association and shall seek to compd transportation com- 
panies to assume ptoptr responsibility in respect to goods lost, damaged 
or stolen, and shall make recommendations for united action by the 
Association, n^ereby its demands may be complied with and its interests 
protected. 

The G>mmittee shall make a written rq>ort at the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Article XVII 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
To the Qmimittee on Resolutions shall be referred the President's 
address and all annual reports of Standing G>mmittees. It shall digest 
and tabulate all recommendations, and shall, at the proper time (Article 
XIX) rq>ort its recommendations and suggestions, giving its reasons 
for rejecting or amending such parts of a report as it shall not endorse. 
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It may, of its own initiative, from information derived from reports 
in its possession, make suggestions and report resolutions for the con- 
sideration of the Association. 

Article XVIII 

COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT 

The G>mniittee on Entertainment shall consist of two Associate 
Members and two Active Members and may, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, provide for the entertainment of the delegates to the 
Annual Meeting. 

The expense of such entertainment shall be defrayed by the Asso- 
ciation unless otherwise provided for. 

The G>mmittee shall make a written rq>ort at the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Article XIX 

THE ORDER OF BUSINESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING SHALL BE AS 

FOLLOWS, OR AS MAY BE ORDERED BY A MAJORITY 

VOTE FROM TIME TO TIME, OR MAY BE 

SUSPENDED ALTOGETHER 

Fir$t Session^ Tuesday. 

Luncheon--one o'clock p. m. 

(1) Roll call. 

(2) Presentation of credentials of Proxies. 

(3) Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting. 

(4) G>mmunications. 

(5) Rq>ort of Committee on Membership and election of new 

members. 

(6) Report of G>minittee on Entertainment 

(7) President's address. 

(8) RqxMTts of 

Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Executive Board, 
Standing G>mmittees, 
Special G>inmittees. 

Evening — Social gathering and recq>tion to the President to which 
the members* ladies are especially invited. 
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Second Session^ fVednesdajf^ It o* clock a. m. 

1) Presentation of credentiak of Proxies. 

2) Appointment of two members to act as Tellers according to 

Art IL, By-Laws. 

3) Appomtment of a G>mmittee of Five on Nominations. 

4) Nominations for Officers and the Elxecutive Board. 

5) Appointment of a G>mmittee of Two to audit the accounts 

of the Treasurer. 

6) Special Papers or Addresses and their discussion. 

Third Setsion^ Thunday^ II a. m. 

1 ) Presentation of credentials of Proxies. 

2) Report of the G>mmittee on Nominations. 

3) Rq>ort of the G>mmittee to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer. 

4) Unfinished business. 

5) Rq>ort of the Q>nmuttee on Resolutions. 

6) Debate on recommendations of the Q>mmittee on Resolu- 



(7) New business. 

(8) Election of 

Offioerst 
Executive Board, 

(9) Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment 

Article XX 

QUORUM 
At all meetmgs of the Association ten (10) Active Members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Article XXI 

AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 

Amendments to the By-Laws may be made by a two-thirds vote 
of all the Active Members present at any Annual Meeting, or at any 
Special Meeting called in accordance with Article VII. 

Members elected at anjf time during the year shall pay pro rata of 
the annual dues heginmng with the month directly after their election to 
the end of the fiscal year in vhich they are eleckd and thereafter as 
already provided. 
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The Mannfacturing Perfamers' Association 
of the United States 

Aotire Memben 

Babcock, a. p. Co. . . 116-118 West 14th St., New York 

Esiablidied ia93. 
R C. BuLTMAN. President 

L. E. K. White, Vice-President and General Manager. 
H. H. Bertram, Secretary and Treasurer. 

John Blocki & Son, . 7 E. 13th St, Chicago, 111. 

John Blocki, President 
Fred W. Blocki, Treasurer. 
H. T. Peterson, Secretanf. 

Bradley & Son, D. R. ... 472 Wc«t 43rd St, New York 
D. R. Bradley, President 
Wm. a. Bradley, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. B. A. Bradley, Secretary^. 

Calisher & Co 500 Broadway, New York 

A. B. Calisher. Nathan Causher. Joseph H. Causher. 

Colgate & Co 55 JcAn St, New York 

Established 1806. Incorporated April 30, 1906. 

Richard M. Colgate, President 
Gilbert Colgate, First Vice-President 
Austen Colgate, Second Vice-President 
Russell Colgate, Secretary. 
Sidney M. Colgate, Treasurer. 

Goetting & Co. 31 Park Place, New York 

Established 1872. 

David H. McConnell. 
Alexander D. Henderson. 

HiLBERT & Co., A. J., . . .517 Prairie St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Established 1865. Ineorporatad 1904. 
A. J. HiLBERT, President 
Carl E. Hilbert, Secretary. 
Fred C Easton, Treasurer. 
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HuDNUT. Richard . . . II5-II7 East 29th St. New York 

Establisbed May. 1880. Inoorporated June. 1900. 

Ingram & Co.» Frederick F. .. 50 1 0th St. Detroit. Mich. 

EiUUidMd 1085. 
Frederick F. Ingram. Sole Proprieior. 

Jennings Manufacturing Co. . . . Grand Rapids. Mick 
19 So. Otuwa St 

EM^MwIiad 1872. lacorporalecl 1905. 

C W. Jennings. Prcudent 

E. A. Stowe. Vice'PresidenL 

J. J. Wagner. Secretarjf-Treaiurer. 

Jergens Co.. The Andrew .... Cincinnati. Ohio 
Gnt. Spring Grove Ave. and Alfred Stt. 
Andrew Jergens. PreuienL 
Charles H. Geilfus. Vict-Pmiient 
Andrew Jergens. Jr.. Treasurer. 
Frank C Adams. Secretary. 

Lazell. Dalley & Co. 12 Duane St., New York 

EiUUidied 1839. laeorporatod 1891. 

Fred Booth. President 

H. D. Goring. Vice-President 

F. N. Carpenter. Secreiarj^. 
Bennett H. Tobey. Treasurer. 

LoRENZ Co., The George . . .101 E. 129th St. New York 

EiUUitiMd 1864. I*corporalMl 1099. 

George E. Lorenz. President 

Wm. H. Albrecht. Vice-President f 

Frank C. Schmidt. Secretary. 

T. E. Sturbinger. Treasurer. 

LuNDBORG Co., The 24 Barclay St. New York 

(Succetsort to Ladd h. Coffin.) 

Thomas J. Coffin. President and Treasurer. 
LiNDSLEY Haviland. Secretary. 
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Macy & Co.. R. H. — ^Abraham & Straus . . New York 
517 West 35th St. 
A. Abraham. Nathan Straus. S. I. Rothschild. 
IsR)Oii Straus. L. Abraham. E. C. Blum. 

Mellier Co., Perfumer, 500 No. Commercial St., St Louis, Mo. 
EttaUiilMa 1880. lacorpmlMl 1908. 
H. Pfeiffer, President 
G. D. Merner, Vice-Presideni and Treawrer. 
W. B. Douglas, Secretary. 

Michigan Drug Co., The, . . E. Congress St, Detroit Mich. 

Eslabliahed 1819. bcorporatod 1898. 
Wm. C. Wiluams, President 

James E. Davis, Vice-President and General Manager. 
Chas. C. Hinchman, Second Vice-President 
John M. Hinchman, Treasurer and Auditor, 
Alanson S. Brooks, Secretary. 

Palmer, Solon 372 Pearl St., New York 

Establidied 1847. 
E. Palmer, President and Treasurer. 
L. D. Kerney, Secretary. 

RiCKSECKER Co., The Theo. . . 74 Reade St, New York 
Established 1868. lacorporatod 1896. 
Theo. Ricksecker, President 
A. Ward Brigham, Vice-President 
Frank B. Marsh, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Reiger & Co., Paul . . . . First St, San Francisco,. Cal. 
S. A. RiEGER, President 
Wm. Rieger, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ROYCE Co., The Abner Cleveland, O. 

5805 Hough Ave., E.— 5804 Quinby Ave. E. 
Estel>lished 1879. lacorporaled 1902. 
S. S. West, President (AcHng). 
W. H. Hyde, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. ... St Loub, Mo. 
Boyle and Laclede Avet. 
EiUUitiMd ia97. lacoiporatod 1097. 
H. C. G. LUYTIES. Preudent and Treasurer. 
A. Arnstein. Vice-President 
H. A Werbe. Secretary. 

ScHANDEiN & LiND 1031 Race St» Philadelphia 

Eiud>litiMd 1889. 
Harry Schandein. Monroe P. Lind. 

C H. Selick 56 Leonard St, New York 

EatabliUied 1875. 

C H. Seuck. 

Seely Manufacturing Co.. 9 W. Woodbridge St» Detroit, Mich. 
F. W. Hodges, President. 
A. C Leonard, Vice-President 
J. E. Smfth, Secreforp and Treasurer. 

Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St, Philade^Ua, Pa. 
M. N. KUNE, President 
Harry B. French, Vice-President 
J. Cufton Buck, Secretary. 
H. S. Valentine, Treasurer. 

Spiehler. Inc., Adolph, . 202 Court St, Rochester, N. Y. 

Eitd>litiied 1876. 

A. M. Spiehler, President 

O. B. Spiehler, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Stearns & Co., Frederick Detroit, Mich. 

EsttblidiMl 1855. iBcorporalMl 1882. 

Frederick K. Stearns, President 
Frank C McLaughun, Vice-President 
Thos. Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer. 

United Perfume Co. . Greenleaf & Leon Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Etiabliahed May, 1906. Incmrporatod May* 1^06. 

George Hall, President 
L. K. Liggett, Vice-President 
J. C. McCoRMiCK, Treasurer. 
Louis I. Schreiner, Secretary. 
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WooDWORTH Sons Co., The C. B., 287 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Established 1855. IncoiporAted 1893. 

Frank E. Woodworth. President 
Frank K, Woodworth. Vice-President 
Chauncey C. WoopwoRTH, Secretary-Treasurer. 



Affociate Mraiben 

American Stopper Co. . , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Can Co. . . . . 447 Wc«i 1 4th St.. New York 

(Tin Cans) Established 1901. Incoiporated 1901. 

W. T. Graham, President 
F. S. Wheeler, Vice-Pre^dent 
R. H. IsMON, Secretary. 
H. W. Phelps, Cenl Sales Agent 

Armstrong Cork Co. . 1010 Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

(CoMCs) EstiJ>lished 1860. Incorporated 1892-1895. 

Thos. M» Armstrong, President 
Chas: D. Armstrong, Vice-President 
Wm. H. Pfahl, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Bellaire Bottle Co., The Bellaire. Ohio 

(Bottles) Established 1880. Iiicoiporatsd 1880. 

R. M. GiLLELAND, President 

John DuBois, Vice-President 

Geo. W. Gost, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BOMEISLER, Carl, • 420 East t06th St, New York 

(Impokter Cut Glass Bottles. Fancy Boxes) Established 1896. 

Carl Bomeisler. 

Brass Goods Manufacturing Co. Union St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(Mfrs. Sheet Metal Goods) 

Established 1876. Incorporated 1876. 
Herbert O. Hyatt, President and Treasurer. 
Frank S. Hyatt, Secretary. 
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BUEDINGEN Box & Label Co. 200 Broadway, New York City. 

(Papw- Bom and Lithograpbea Ubek) EstablblMa 1887 Rochester, N. Y. 

F. B. BUEDINGEN, President. 

Bush & Co.. W. J.. 100 William St. New York 

(Manf. Chemisti) 

EttiJ>ltili«l 1851. lacoiponilMl 1899. 
James M. Bush. PreudenL 

C. Blair Leighton. Secretanf-Treasurer. 

CarR'Lowrey Glass Co Baltimore Md 

(BoTTLit) Incorporatod April 1. 1889. 

Carl G. Hilgenberg. President atui Secretary, 

William W. Ljowrey. 

Edwin G. BaeTJER. } Vice-Presidents. 

J. H. WiNKELMANN. 

Samuel J. Carr, Treasurer. 

Chris. Antoine 18 Piatt St. New York 

(Essential Oils) 

C. G. EuLER. Central Agent 

Chuit. Naef & Co. 

M. Naef & Co., Succrs., . Queue D'Arvc. Geneva. Switzerland 
(Synthetic and Akomatic Chemicals) 

Martin Naef Fritz Firmenich 

Ungerer & C^., Inc., American Representatives, 

273 Pearl St.. New York City. 

CONSOUDATED Fruit Jar Co.. 62 Water St. New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Sheet Metal Goods, Onjcas. etc) 

EtUblithed 1858. Incorporated Dm. 14, 1871. 

Henry B. Kent, President. 

Judge Theo. B. Booraem, Vice-President. 

Thomas J. Buckley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Court. Bruno (Augustin Merle. Prop'r) Grasse. France 
(Essential Oils) EttaMiiiisd 1812. 

T. H. Grossmith. American Representative. 
18 Fletcher St.. New York. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. . . 15 Jc^ St, New York 

(Fancy Paper Boxes) Established 1844. Incorporated 1878. 
J. F. Talbot. Chicago. President 
C. S. Dennison, Boston. Secretary-Treasurer. 



I 
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Dodge & Olcott Co 87 Fukon St. New York 

(Impcnitcrs, Manufacturers. Drugs and Ess. Oils) Et tib lw M 1796. 

George M. Olcott, President 
Francis E. Dodge. First Vice-President 
Francis H. Sloan. Second Vice-President 
Christian Beilstein. Secretary. 

DUPONT. Justin ...... Argenteuil (S. & O.) France 

(ARnncuL Perfumis and Chemical ProductsV 

New York Office. 18 Cedar St. 

Edwin H. Burr, American Mana^r. 
Fidelity Glass Co Tarcntum, Pa. 

(BcriTLEs) Etua>litiMd 1094. lacoiporatod 1094. 

A. N. Marvin. President 
S. S. Lindsay. Vice-President 
Chas. Biehl. Secretary. 
John P. Crawford. Treasurer. 

FORSMAN Co.. Chas: H. 370 Gerard Ave., New York 

(Label Printers) 1ac«fpor«ied 1904. 

C. H. FoRSMAN, President 
John H. Allen. Vice-Prendent 
J AS. H. NoRRis. Secretary-Treaiurer. 

Eflsblitlied 1876. Incorporated 1876. 

Fox & Sons, H. C, Schuylkill Av. and Catherine St., Philadelphia 
(Glass Mfrs.) Established 1853. Incorporated 1904. 

Wm. S. Fox, President 
Florence Fox, Vice-President 
Henry T. Fox. Secretary-Treasurer. 

Fritzsche Brothers 82 Beekman St, New York 

(Essential Oils) Eatablidied 1871. 

Ernst T. Fritzsche. F. E. Watermeyer. 

JoH. P. Fritzsche. Karl A. Fritzsche. 

Carl Brucker. 

Grossmith, T. H. 18 Fletcher Street, New York 

(Essentul Oils) Established 1875 

T. H. Grossmith. 
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Hanson- Jenks Company . 1 49-1 5 1 West 36ih St, New York 
Stanton I. Hanson, Prendent 
J. Edward Howard. Vice-Preudent 
Arthur E. Jenks, Stcretanf and Treawrer. 

Hazel Atlas Glass Co. Wheeling, W. Va. 

C N. Brady, Ptttidmt 

W. S. Brady. Vice-PraidmL 

J. C Brady, S^creian. 

A B. Paxton, Ceneral Sales Agent 

E. G. Oluver, General \f onager. 

Heine & Co 14 Piatt St, New York 

(Essential Oils) lacoiporalKl Maicb 1, 1900. 

Herm. a. Metz, President 

F. El. Toennies, Vice-President 

P. Schulze-Berge, Jr., Secretarj^-Treasurer. 

Henderson Lithographing Co., The, . . Qncimiati, O. 
(Lithographing) 

Mam Ave., Norwood 
W. D. Henderson, President 
Wm. R. McComas, Vice-President 
M. L Henderson, Second Vice-President 
Con Zech, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Hero Fruit Jar Co., The Philadelphia, Pa. 

HuTTON Kennedy, President 

Arthur M. Kennedy, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

M. Evan Pedrick, Assistant President 

Hutchinson, D. W 86 Maiden Lane, New York 

(Essential Ooji) 

D. W. Hutchinson. 

Illinois Glass Co . . Alton, III 

George M. Levis, President 
R. H. Levis, Vice-President 
John M. Levis, Treasurer. 
Charles Levis, Secretary. 
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Innis. Speiden & Co 46 Cliff St, New York 

196 Michigan St., Chicago 218 Purchase St., Boston 

(Perfumers* Supplies) 

Established 1816. Incorporated 1906. 

C. C. Speiden, Preddent 

Ceo. V. Sheffield, yice-Presideni and Treasurer. 

Marion Speiden, Secretary. 

Jeancard Fils & Co. . . Cannes & La Bocca (A. M.) France 
(Volatile Oils and Perfumers' Materials) EtiaMiihod 1780. 

Paul Jeancard. 

Ungerer & Co., Inc., American Representatives. 
273 Pearl St, New York Qty. 

Jordan & Co., Stanley 100 William St., New Ywk 

(Perfumers* Raw Materials. Dhucs and Chemicau) 
(Successors to P. R. Dreyer Co.) 

Stanley Jordan, President and Treasurer. 

P. R. Dreyer, Vice-President 

F. S. Bancroft. Secretary^. 

Kaufmann-Strauss Co. . 1 22 Fifth Ave., New York 

(Advertising Novelties;) Incorporatod 1896. 
Chas. Kaufmann, President 
Wm. Strauss, Vice-President and Treasurer. 

Ketterlinus Lithographic C^o Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. L. Ketterlinus, President 
Harrison K. Caner, \st Vice-President 
Carroll H. Sudler, 2nd Vice-President 
Walter Clothier, Secretary. 
Walter Warner, Treasurer. 

Kramp & Company . . Offenbachs, A/Main, Germany 

Lithographers of Perfumery Labels. 

Established 1857 

Louis Nickelsbery. 
Emil Nickelsbery. 
William Nickelsbery. 

N. Stern, American Representative^ 

Lorscheider Co., E. N. 45 Andrews St. Rochester, N. Y. 

(Paper Boxes) lAcorporattd May. 1903. 

E. N. Lorscheider, President and Treasurer, 
J. W. Lorscheider, Secretary. 
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LUEDERS & Co., George 216 Pearl St. New York 

(Essential Oils) EstdhlwhsH, 1885. 

George Lueders, PreudenL 

Ferdinand Weber. Vice-Preuienl and Treasurer. 

Edw. V. KlLLEEN. Secretary. 

Magnus. Mabee & Reynard. Inc.. 257 Pearl St. New York 
(Essential Oils, Drugs and Chemicals) 

Ettabiiibed 1884. I»corponiled Mvcb I. 1907. 

P. C. Magnus. President 
M. C Towns. Secrelarjf. 
G. C Reynard. Treasurer. 

Manheimer. J. 28 C^d St. New York 

(Essential Oils. Vanilla Beans) EniMiiiisd 1897. 

Branch of Warrick Freres. Grasse. France. 

Jacob Manheimer. 

Maschmeyer. Jr.. Aua . . . Omval. Amsterdam. HcJland 
(Perfumers* Materials) 

Van E)yk & G>.. American Agency. 

Metal Package Co Brooklyn. N. Y. 

H. O. Hyatt. President 
F. S. Hyatt. Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. El. Bruns. Secretary and General Manager. 
£. H. Bancker. 

Th. Muhlethaler Co., U. S. Branch. 80 John St, New York. 
(Synthetic and Natural Raw Materials.) 

Factories: Nyon, Switzerland. Grasse, France. 

' Donald Wilson, Manager. 

Nat'l Aniline 8c Chem. Co. . 100 William St. New York 
(Essential Oils and Chemicals) 
I. F. Stone. President 
Chas. Ware. Vice-President 
A. L. Norton. Secretary. 
E. O. Ellsworth, Treasurer, 

Ottman Lithographing Co. 110 West 34th St, New York 

(Ln-HOGRAPHiNG) EtubUihcd 1868. 

Wm. Ottman. President 
Wm. M. Donaldson. Vice-President 
Frederick Cochen, Secretary. 
Theo. Cochen, Jr.. Treasurer. 
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Pope, B. L.. Inc. Verona and Dwight St$., Rochester, N. Y. 

B. L. Pope, PresidenL 

Paul S. Gram, yke-President and Treasurer. 
P. W. Zeevelt, Secretary. 

PlumlY Co., Geo. W. 213 North 4th Street, Philadelphia 

(Paper Boxes) Ettablithed 1846. IncoiporatMl 1891. 
Emily Plumly, President and Treasurer. 
Sophie Grindroo, Seaetar^. 

Rockhill & Vietor. . . . . i 114 John St, New York 
(Essential Oils) EitablisUl 1884. 

Clayton Rockhill Carl L. Vietor. 

Roure-Bertrand Fils Grasse (A. M.) France 

(Essential Oils and Pekfumeiiy. Raw Materials) 
Established 1820. 

American Branch, 18 Cedar St., New York City. 

Edwin H. Burr, Manager. 

Shipkoff & Co 18 Piatt St., New York 

(Otto of Rose) EstaUisked 1840. 

C. G. Euler, General Agent. 

Straus & Sons, L. . .42 Warren St. New York 

(Glass Ware) Esld>lishtd 1865. 

IsiDOR Straus. Lee Kohns. 

Percy S. Straus. Nathan Straus 

Jesse I. Straus. Herbert N. Straus 

Stemmler & Co. T. W New York 

T. W. Stemmler. T. W. Stemmler, Jr. 

Swindell Bros. . . . Bayard and Russell Sts., Baltimore. Md. 
(Bottles) EstiJ>lisked 1871. 

WALTER B. Swindell. C. J. B. Swindell. 

H. O. Brawner. N. Moore 

Synfleur Scientific Laboratories . . . Monticello. N. Y. 

(MANUFACTUREmS PeIIFUMB AND FLAVORING MATERIALS. SYNTHETIC FlOWSR 

Oils) 

Alois von Isakovics, Proprietor. 
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Talcum Puff Co.. The AtheviUe, N. C 

Dr. S. Westray Battle, President 

F. R. Hewitt, Vice-Prendeni. 
L. M. Bourne, Secretarjf. 

M. V. Moore, Treasurer. 
P. El. Page, Ceneral Manager. 

Thompson & Norris Co., The . Concord St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(COMIUGATED PaPER SPECIALTIES) 

Ettablithed 1875. Incorporated 1891. 

Robert H. Thompson, President 
Henry D. Norris, First Vice-President 
J. Linton Thompson, Second Vice-Preudent 
Martin H. Day, SecreUuy. 
Edward S. Sharpe, Treasurer. 

Thurston & Braidich ... 128 William St. New York 
(Importeks) EataUiAod 1850. 

James G. Shaw. J. Edward Young, Jr. 

UNGERER & Co.. Inc 273 Pearl St. New York 

(Volatile On3 and Perfumers* Materials) 

Established 1893. Incorporated 1901. 

W. G. Ungerer. F. H. Ungerer. 

Van Dyk & Co 131 Maiden Lane, New YoA 

Established 1902. Incorporated 1902. 
L. A. Van Dyk, President 

Samuel Iserman. Vice-President 

Geo. H. Epstein. Secretary-Treasurer. 

Waring Company, Vechten. . 92 John St. New York 

(Adve&tising-W&itikg, IixusrnATivo and PRnrnvG.) 

Established 1897 

Vechten Waring, President 
Frederick A. Swan, Treasurer. 
John Simpson, Secretary. 

Warner & Co.. Wm. R.. 639-643 North Broad St.. Phila.. Pa. 

Established 1856 

Wm. R. Warner. Jr.. President 
. Henry Pfeiffer. Vice-President 

G. A. Pfeiffer. Secretary and Treasurer. 
G. D. Merner. Assist Secretary. 
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WaterBURY Paper Box Co., 1 55 S. Leonard St, Waterbury, Ct 
(Paper Box Manufacturciis and Printers) Incorporated 1901. 

H. H. Heminway, President. 

W. H. Beers, Secretar^f-Treasurer. 

Webb & Son. James A. . .50 Stone St., New York 

(Cologne Spnurs) Ettabliihed 1835. 

Whithall Tatum Co 46 Barclay St., New York 

(Bottles) Establiihed 1836. Iiicorporftted 1901. 

C. A. Tatum, President 

J. W. Nicholson, Vice-President 

A. H. Tatum, Seaeiary. 

J. M. Whitall, Treasurer. 

Whittaker, W. H 245 Front St, New York 

(Talc Clays and Minerals) Ettabluhed 1890. 

WiRZ, A. H 917 Cherry St, Philadelphia 

(Mfr. Metal Goods) Ettabliilicd about 1848. 

Henry M. Wirz. Chas. L. Renz. 

Wright & Graham 13 White St, New York 

(Perfumers* Ribbons) EttablisliMl 1887. 

Wm. J. Wright. David Graham. 

Wrisley Co., Allen B Chicago, 111. 

Allen B. Wrisley, President 
George F. Merrell, Vice-President 
Myron M. Drury, Treasurer. 
Lyman G. Holsey, Secretary. 

Young Co.. Richard 36 Spruce St, New York 

(Bottle Capping Materials) 

EtUblished 1880. Incorporated 1898. 

Richard Young, President 
James M. Montgomery, Treasurer. 
John S. Jackson, Secretary. 

Honorary Members 

WooDWORTH, Harry S Rochester. N. Y. 

♦John B. Ladd ........ New York, N. Y. 



« 
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Former Officers and Period of Office 



Presidents 



Bowles Colgate, . 
Alfred G. Wright, 
Alfred G. Wright. 
Theo. Ricksecker, 
Henry Dalley, 
Henry Dalley, 
Henry Dalley, 
James E. Davis. . 
James £. Davis, . 
George E. Lorenz, 
Harry S. Woodworth, 
Harry S. Woodworth. 
D. H. McConnell, 
D. H. McConnell, 
Theo. Ricksecker, 
Theo. Ricksecker, 
J. Clifton Buck. . 
Frank B. Marsh, 



New York 1894 

Rochester 1895 

Rochester 1896 

New York 1897 

New York 1898 

New York 1899 

New York 1900 

Detroit 1901 

Detroit 1902 

Toledo 1903 

Rochester 1904 

Rochester 1905 

New York 1905 

New York 1906 

New York ..... 1907 

New York 1908 

Philadelphia .... 1909 

New York 1910 



Vice-Presidents 



Alfred G. Wright, 
Theo. Ricksecker, 
Theo. Ricksecker, 
Adolph Spiehler, 
John H. Winkelmann, 
James E. Davis, . . 
James E. Davis, . . 
Gilbert Colgate, 
Gilbert Colgate, . 
Richard A. Hudnut, 
Adolph Spiehler. 
Adolph Spiehler, 
J. Clifton Buck, .. 
Fred*k F. Ingram, 
Fred'k F. Ingram, 
John Blocki, . . 
John Blocki, . . 



Rochester 1894 

New York 1895 

New York 1896 

Rochester 1897 

Baltimore 1898 

Detroit 1899 

Detroit 1900 

New York 1901 

New York 1902 

New York 1903 

Rochester 1904 

Rochester 1905 

Philadelphia .... 1906 

Detroit 1907 

Detroit 1908 

Chicago 1909 

Chicago 1910 



Second Vice-Presidents 
Adolph Spiehler, . . . .Rochester 
Joseph Cave Philadelphia 



1901 
1902 
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AooLPH Spiehler. 
Frank B. Marsh. . 

D. H. McCONNELL, 

Fred'k F. Ingram. 
Gilbert Colgate, . 
Gilbert Colgate. . 
Charles W. Jennings, 
Charles W. Jennings, 



Rochester 
New York 
New York 
Detroit . 
New York 
New York 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids 



Secretaries 



Henry Dalley New York 

Henry Dalley New York 

Henry Dalley New York 

Robert C. Eastman, . . . I%iladelphia 

Monroe P. Lind, .... Philadelphia 

Monroe P. Lino Hiiladelphia 

Monroe P. Lind Philadelphia 

Monroe P. Lino, .... Philadelf^a 

Henry Dalley, New York 

James E. Davis, . . . . . Detroit . 

James E. Davis Detroit 

Frank B. Marsh New York 

Frank B. Marsh New York 

Wilbur H. Hyde, .... Cleveland 

Wilbur H. Hyde Cleveland 

Walter T. Hathaway, . . New York 

Edwin Ross New York, 



Treasurers 



Henry Dalley, . . 
Sturgis Coffin, , . 
Sturgis Coffin, . . 
John H. Winkelmann, 
Richard A. Hudnut, 
Richard A. Hudnut, 
Alexander Barrie, . 
Harry S. Woodworth, 
Harry S. Woodworth, 
Robert C. Eastman, . 
Robert C. Eastman, . 
Richard A. Hudnut, 
William A. Bradley, 
William A. Bradley, 
Frank B. Marsh. . . 
Frank B. Marsh, . . 
A. B. Calisher, . . 



New York 
New York 
New York 
Baltimore 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York, 



1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 



1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 



1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1699 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
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The Exeoutive Board of Bacb Tear 

1894 
JoHM R WnaxufAim • 



Frederick F. Ingram. Dciraii 

THEa RlCKSCCKElU New Yoik 

Chas. S. Kirk. Qiam 

Robert C Easttman PUadkMi» 

1895 

John R WotKEUfANN. Chmrmm. .... BaltaMve 

Frederick F. Ingram. Dciraii 

Robert C Easttman PUmMpIm 

Adolph Spiehler. Rodmer 

Eddy Palmer. New Yoik 

1896 

Robert C Easttman. Chanmn. PUmMpUa 

JusnN E. Smith. Dciraii 

Adolph Spiehler. Rodwstcr 

John R Winkelmann BalbBore 

Richard A. Hudnut. New Yoik 

1897 

Henry Dalley. Chairman. New York 

JusnN E. Smith Detrok 

Alfred G. Wright. Rodmer 

Richard A. Hudnut. New York 

R. E. Hilbert. MihraiAee 

1898 

Theo. Ricksecker. OmirmatK New York 

Robert C Eastman C mciniMt i 

Alfred G. Wright. Rodwsicr 

JusrnN E. Smith Detroit 

Gilbert C6ijgate. New York 

1899 

Theo. Ricksecker. Chairman New York 

Robert C Eastman C mciniMii 

Alfred G. Wright. Rod^iier 

Gilbert C6ijgate. New York 

Sturgm CbFFIN New York 
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1900 

Theo. Ricksecker, Chairman, New York 

Robert C. Eastman Cincinnati 

Alfred G. Wright, Rochester 

Gilbert Colgate New York 

Sturgis Coffin New York 

1901 

Theo. Ricksecker, Chairman New York 

Henry Dalley New York 

Alfred G. Wright Rochester 

Sturgis Coffin, . New York 

Robert C. Eastman Cincinnati 

1902 

Richard A. Hudnut, Chairman New York 

Sturgis Coffin New York 

Alfred G. Wright Rochester 

Frederick K. Stearns, Detroit 

Theo. Ricksecker, New York 

George E. Lorenz, Toledo 

Herman Tappan, New York 

1903 

Henry Dalley, Chairman, New York 

Frederick K. Stearns, Detroit 

Theo. Ricksecker, New York 

Herman Tappan, New York 

Monroe P. Lind, Philadelphia 

Alfred G. Wright, Rochester 

Gilbert Colgate, New York 

1904 

Henry Dalley, Chairman New York 

(Resigned the Chairmanship June 22) 

Theo. Ricksecker, Chairman New York 

(Elected to the Chairmanship June 22) 

Herman Tappan New York 

Monroe P. Lind. Philadelphia 

Alfred G. Wright, Rochestwr 

Gilbert Colgate, . . . ^ New York 

Sturgis Coffin New York 
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1905 

Herman Tappan, Chairman New York 

(Resigned th€ Chairmanship Pibrumy 23, 1906) 

Theo. Ricksecker, Chairman New York 

(ElecUd to th4 Chairmanship Pibruary J3» IQ06) 

Henry Dalley New York 

Alfred G. Wright Rochester 

Gilbert Colgate New York 

Sturgis Coffin New York 

James E. Davis Detroit 

1906 

Theo. Ricksecker, Chairman. New York 

Benjamin I. Mott. New York 

James E. Davis Detroit 

J. Clifton Buck. Philadelphia 

Henry Dalley New York 

Alfred G. Wright. Rodiester 

Gilbert Colgate New York 

1907 

D. H. McCoNNELL. Churman New York 

James E. Davis Detroit 

J. Clifton Buck PhUadelphia 

Henry Dalley, New York 

Alfred G. Wright Rochester 

Gilbert Colgate New York 

Frank B. Marsh New York 

1906 

Gilbert Colgate. Chairman New York 

Alfred G. Wright Rochester 

Henry Dalley New York 

D. H. McCoNNELL New York 

Frank B. Marsh New York 

J. Clifton Buck Philadelphia 

James E. Davis Detroit 

1909 

D. H. McConnell. Chairman New York 

Henry Dalley New York 

Alfred G. Wright. Rochester 

Theo. Ricksecker, New York 

Frank B. Marsh New York 

James E. Davis Detroit 

Wm. a. Bradley. New York 
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1910 

D. H. McCoNNELL, Chairman, New York 

Henry Dalley New York 

Alfred G. Wright, Rochester 

Theo. Ricksecker New York 

J. Clifton Buck Philadelphia 

James E. Davis Detroit 

Wm. a. Bradley New York 



Annual Meetings 



Annual 
Meeting 

First . . 


Place of 
Meeting 

. New York . . 


Date of 
Meeting 

February 13 . . . 


Year 
1895 


Second 


. Rochester . . 


February 12 . . . 


1896 


Third. . 


. New York . . 


February 10 . . 


1897 


Fourth 


. NewYork . . 


. February 9 . . . 


1898 


Fifth . 


. . NewYork . 


. . February 15 . . . 


1899 


Sixth . 


. NewYork . . 


. February 14 . . . 


1900 


Seventh 


. . NewYork . . 


February 13 . . . 


1901 


Eighth 


. . NewYork . 


. . February 13-14 . 


1902 


Ninth . 


. . NewYork . 


. February 5-6 


. 1903 


Tenth. 


. . NewYork . 


. . February 3-4 


1904 


Eleventh 


. . NewYork . 


. . February 1-2 


. 1905 


Twelfth 


. . NewYork . 


. . April 3-4-5 . . 


. 1906 


Thirteenth 


. NewYork . 


. . Apra 9-10-n . 


. 1907 


Fourteentli 


I . NewYork . 


. . April 21-22-23 . 


. 1908 


Fifteenth 


. . NewYork . 


. . April 13-14-15 . 


. 1909 


Sixteenth 


. . NewYork . 


. . April 19-20-21 . 


. 1910 
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^^h^ ^Executive ^oar6 of t^e Mtanufac- 
^^ turliis ^perfumers* tAssoclaUon of l^e 
Knlte6 States* at a meetlits ^el6 In Mew 
york» IPecember 2it6» 1909. 6lrecte6 t^at t^e 
lpresl6eitt anb Secretary prepare resolutions 
referrlns to t^e 6eat^ of our fellow* counselor 
an6 frlen6» tA6oLp^ Sf teller* an6 further 
recor6 t^e same among t^e minutes of tbe 
^Association* 

Our 3feavenl7 7at^r In 3fls wU6om bos Mttn fit to 
call from our ntl6st our frUnft onft fellow member 

tA6oLp^ Sf letter 

W\)Q fasse6 from tl^U life ^vember 3r6, 1909. 

Resolved 

'Gi^at a minute be place6 on t^ recor6s of t^U '^ssocU 
atlon expressing} our sorrow at ^Is 6eat^ an6 our 
appreciation of ^Is manif kindly qualities of ^eart an6 
manner, 

3fls connection wlt^ t^ 'Association covered a perlo6 
dating from Its or^janUatlon an6 was marked hv a lo^al 
«eal an6 service. 3fe was a sturdy advocate of correct 
practices; a loving ^usban6 an6 fat^n 6evote6 to t^ 
advancement an6 welfare of ^Is children, w|^ succee6 
^Im In t^ business* 



5\esolve6 



'Gi^at t^ls tribute of our bve an6 esteem be entered on 

our records, an6 t^t wlt^ deep an6 abiding s^^patb? 

of t^ls ^6oar6 a copf of same be forwarded to t^e famllif 

of >2tr. SpU^ler, 

3. CUfiton ^uck* IJresldent 
Walter 'C, ^fat^awa^. Secretary 
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T^^e lExecuUve ^oar6 of t^e ^aitufac- 
^^ turlitg perfumers* ZXssocUxtlon of l^e 
Knlte6 States* assemble6 lit special meetlits 
lit t^e (Tlti^ of Mew Vork t^U secoit6 bay; of 
lPecember» 1909» a6of t t^e foUowlits minutes 
on behalf of our ^Association In commemora- 
tlon of t^e 6eatb of our belove6 fellow member 
^Ha^lon yt. ^Cllne* 

Whereas 

Our Titavtnl^ Ifatk^r in 3fU Inscrutable wls6ont ^ 
3t€n fit to call from our ntl6st our friend an6 fellow 
member 

Mla^lon yt. IKllne 

Wl^se su66en 6eat^ occurre6 on t^e twenti^-sevent^ 
6aY of November, anb 

Whereas 

We i^avt been bttpl^ Intf resse6 wit^ t^ lessons taught 
b^ bis life; In t^ conq>lexltif of manif problems t^t 
confronted ^Im* ^Is ^eart seemed ever to Ma^ " 60 t^e 
6ut7 t^t lies nearest t^e, t^ next Is alrea6if clearer,'* 
an6 in t^ls wa^ ^e lWe6 an6 accomplished each d<^? 
some new thing for hl^ business associates, for his 
friends an6 for hl^ Mtaster. 3fe was never forgetful 
of the hld^ calling of man: hl^ ^^f^ "f^^^ Kept perennially 
sweet an6 noble through work an6 service: an6 we feel 
ourselves blessed to h^^^ counted so man^ ^ears In h^s 
membership with l^^ 'Association, 

5\esolve6 

therefore, that this tribute of our bve an6 esteem be 
entered on our records, anb that with the deep and 
abiding s^mpathr of this ^oard, a cop? of the same be 
forwarded to the family of Mtr, IKllne, 

3, Clifton ^uck, IJresldent 
Walter 'G. 3fathawaif, Secretary 
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